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Increases Congregation 
60 Members a Year 


By a Simple, Inexpensive Plan Reverend Ackman 
Has Steadily Built Up His Congregation 
Until It Has Outgrown the Church 


Monona is a thriving town in Iowa. It is a typical American 
town. The people are no different than you will find anywhere. 
They are busy. They seek diversions. ‘They are perhaps a trifle 
indifferent to the Sabbath. And yet, Reverend Ackman has 
found a way to appeal to their finer sensibilities, to make them 
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How He Does It 


Reverend Ackman says: “I firmly be- 
came lieve in the evangelism of publicity.” 
And he follows out his belief. 
Reverend Ackman has a Rotospeed 
Stencil Duplicator in his study. With 
it he gets out an interesting church 
organ, called “Glad Tidings.” He 
sends out weekly bulletins, circulars 
and announcements. He keeps his 
church in the minds of the people. 
The result has been an active, inter- 
ested congregation. 








Simple, Quick, Impressive 
Reverend Ackman has found a lot of 
fun in using his Rotospeed. It has 
also saved a lot of his time and 
money. To get out this interesting, 
printed matter Reverend Ackman 
simply writes or types his message on 
the Rotospeed Stencil, attaches it to 
the machine and turns the handle. In 
a few minutes he has several hun- 
dred clear, clean-cut circulars, bulle- 
tins or announcements ready for dis- 
trib::tion—far more attractive than 
he «ould possibly buy, and so inex- 
pensive that the cost is practically 
nothing. 


Accept This Free Trial Offer 


We stand ready to send you a Roto- 
speed Stencil Duplicator for 10 days’ 





sf 


want to come to church. He converts from 40 to 60 people a 
His congregation has increased until it has outgrown the 
church. And through rendering a bigger, better service he has 
increased his salary over fifty per cent. 


free trial. With it we will send a 
portfolio which contains actual work- 
ing samples of circulars, bulletins, 
announcements, charts and form let- 
ters that Reverend Ackman and many 
ministers have used with much suc- 
cess. We will let you use the machine 
and ideas for ten days as though you 
owned them. You can print a circular, 
bulletin, or a form letter—see for 
yourself how easily and inexpensively 
you can do this work and find out 
how productive such printed matter 
is. After the 10 days’ trial period you 
can keep the machine by paying the 
small total cost, $53.50, or you can 
return it without feeling the slightest 
obligation to buy, or without having 
spent one cent of vour money. 


Send No Money 


If you would like to see samples of 
Rotospeed work which have been re- 
sponsible for increasing church at- 
tendance, stimulating the interest of 
a congregation, bringing new smiling 
faces to Sunday School, and in many 
cases, lifting a long-standing church 
debt, simply fill in the coupon and 
mail it to us. We will send you these 
samples without cost. At the same 
time we will tell you more about our 
free trial offer. Mail the coupon today. 


The Rotospeed Company 


144 Fifth St., Dayton, Ohio 


Mail Thi 
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CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS 


Series 1212 —Folders 


$1.00 a package of ten, 
postpaid. 
Size 3% x 5% inches 
A new series of Christmas 
folders, with religious senti- 
ments and Scripture verses, 
packed ten (assorted) to a 
package, each with an _  en- 
velope. 








Series 1200—Cards 


30 cents a package of ten 
post paid. 
Size, 3% x 4% inches 

A new series of Christmas 
Cards, with winter scenes sur- 
rounding the church, appropri- 
ate greetings and_ scripture 
text, ten assorted of four de- 
signs to a package each with 
an envelope. 






Series 1200 


Series 1221— Christmas Post Cards 


20 cents a dozen or $1.25 a 100, 

postpaid. 

A new series of snow covered land- 
scapes, drifted meadows, with holly 
and poinsettia decorations. Appropri- 
ate verses, with Christmas and New 
Year greetings. 





For Additional Christmas 
Material Write for Our 
Holiday Catalog 


Series 1212 Series 1221 


























CHRISTMAS CARDS 


FOR PASTORS, SUPERINTENDENTS AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS 
$2.50 a 100, postpaid. 


Three new Christmas cards for the use of pastors, superintendents, 
teachers and Christian workers, with most attractive designs, decorated | 
with poinsettia and holly, and appropriate sentiment. Each with an | 
enveplope. 
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FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS OFFERING 


Special and Christmas Offering Envelopes 
50 cents a 100, or $4.00 a 1,000, postpaid. 
Of good stock, lithographed in full colors. 





Christmas Offering Bank 


4 cents each, or $3.50 a 100, delivery extra 
Of heavy cardboard, with tin top and bottom. 
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What Does Printer’s Ink — 


Mean to You? 


How often have you thought, “Oh, if I could only your command. The parish paper can give word to 
get my sermons to those that never attend church”? your message, can extend a cordial invitation to those 
How often have you prayed, “Oh, Lord, open up who do not attend church services, can enthuse the 
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You Cannot Be a Successful Pastor Without a PARISH PAPER 


The Parish Paper has a mission. Its mission is publicity. 
Will you give wings to its message? 


A parish paper can be published by any pastor, without costing him one cent. We will tell you how, free of charge 


=| some means before me that I may « members to work harmoniously 
= . ether. 

=| enthuse all the people of my | oyeyaLveRDE CoMMUNITY cHURCH | *°8 wane a 

= church to work together har- 1416 West Alameda, Denver, Colo. Printer’s ink means publicity! 
=| moniously in every department of as hyd. — 19, 1924. Publicity means the power of an 
— i igious Press, . eas 

=| the church.” —? a "Rapids, Michigan. idea multiplied! 

= ] : de 

= How often have your souls ae has been more by Banco con- You ministers, let the church 
= : i nected with the newspaper and advertising i 4 

= been wrought with the feeling, end of life as many years as he has been pees multiply your efforts a 
=| “Oh, if people but knew of the a minister. I have felt the need of a well thousand fold. 

= f . h developed advertising department for a y ee ; 

=| gospel of righteousness, how church and gladly investigated your plan Printer’s ink is tireless, re- 
=| gladly would they forsake their ene age Foo of it through another | snected, accepted into any home, 
=| unhappy ways”? It is all that you have claimed and much and read by all the millions. It 
= ge wth gm pening md only needs you to give it a start 
— is the envy of a e larger and smalier 5 y 

= Why need these thoughts and churches. The daily papers have given us . : 
= prayers and impulses go up in large space pena’ on the best church and it costs Agi ot noth- 
= . publicity and finest advertising department ing to give it that start. 

= vain? Do you see no way to give a mn — —— here. ‘ Bg gs t 

= j ; + or us, i as increas our attendance . 

= voice to your belief, to sive nail until we are faced with the problem of Make a parish paper do your 
=| swer to your prayers; to give purchasing additional seating, it has in- preaching to the unchurched of 
— h d t @ creased our mid-week seven day activities . 

=| strength and purpose to your fully three thousand or more per month your community. Where you can- 
= ith ? and enlarged our field of operations in the : 

= faith? city of Denver by ten thousand souls. not go, send it. What you cannot 
= The means is at your hand. | |, May your iribe increase all over the | say, let it say for you. What you 
= You have a powerful ally. All Rev. Raymond Edward Little. cannot do, it can accomplish. Give 
=| the powers of publicity are at it a chance, 
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THE NATIONAL RELIGIOUS PRESS, Grand Rapids, Mich. 4 Simply fill in the accompanying cou- 
Send me “How The Rev. Chas. Nelson Succeeded”’ and full particulars and ; pon, tear off and mail. The story of 
| 
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samples of your Parish Paper, without obligating me in any way. (This 
literature mailed free only to Protestant Pastors.) “How the Rev. Nelson Succeeded” will 


inspire you to greater activity. Send 
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The Problem of a Church Staff 


UNNING a church is no longer 
R a one-man job. To secure proper 

financial support, a church 
should have from five hundred to a 
thousand members. The standard city 
church of the future will attain to the 
latter figure. To hold the interest of 
such a group of people a church must 
do many things in many ways. One 
man cannot do them all with any large 
success. In the small church the 


By Rev. John R. Scotford 


gear, and the pastors travel at a fear- 
ful pace. From necessity their efforts 
are centered upon certain definite 
goals. Lost motion is reduced to a 
minimum. The ordinary man who of- 
fers himself as assistant pastor comes 
from the small town or the small 
church. He is accustomed to calling 
and preaching as a matter of routine. 
He is a good fellow, but he has prob- 


as a glorified office boy. Frequently 
he is given the title “Director of Re- 
ligious Education” and is expected to 
administer the church school. But 
that school frequently has a superin- 
tendent, who is accustomed to manag- 
ing it, and neither he nor the teachers 
may be ready to accept professional 
direction. Rare is the man in this 
position who gets a fair chance to carry 

out his ideas without putting in 





pastor is from necessity a jack 
of all trades—with the usual con- 
sequences. In the large churches 
the minister specializes in one 
field to the neglect of others. He 
may be an eloquent preacher, a 
sympathetic pastor, a wise execu- 
tive, or he may combine two of 
these characteristics—but no 





“I am too busy—have too much to do— 
So sighs the 
Mr. Scotford shows what some 
of his problems are when the minister 
starts out to find some one to help him. 
There are two sides to most questions. 


need some one to help me.” 
minister. 


Both sides are touched on in this article. 


a long novitiate at the cheerful 
business of watchful waiting. 
But sometimes a church will go 
to the other extreme, and expect 
too much of the assistant. Some- 
times the pastor is an elderly 
gentleman whom they dearly 
love. Things are not going any 
too well, and some one thinks 








man will shine in all three fields 
of effort. Some sort of a staff minis- 
try is inevitable. 

On the other hand, few churches 
have solved the problem of a church 
staff satisfactorily. The turn-over 
among assistant pastors is scandalous. 
Three years ago all the assistant pas- 
tors of a strrng denomination in a cer- 
tain city were fired simultaneously. 
The use of the term “associate pastor” 
makes these brethren feel a little bet- 
ter, but it does not cause them to stay 
any longer. Burdened pastors are 
looking for relief, but know not how to 
find it. Not a few conspicuous 
preachers are continually pursuing a 
mirage in the form of an assistant who 
will really assist. 

Several factors enter into the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory situation. The 
blame may be pretty evenly distributed 
between the assistants, the churches, 
and the pastors. 

In many instances men have accepted 
employment as assistant pastors sim- 
ply because they needed something to 
do, and with no clear understanding of 
the work. Neither by temperament nor 
training were they fitted for such a 
position. City churches run in high 


ably never been very heavily inocu- 
lated with the spirit of hustle. He 
finds himself in a situation to which 
he is not accustomed, and frequently 
is unable to make the necessary ad- 
justments. He may labor with a faith- 
ful and willing spirit, spending long 
hours and much shoe leather in the 
work of calling, but he does not know 
how to use those calls in such a way 
as to produce a definite result in the 
life of the church. With a pastor dis- 
tracted by many burdens, on the one 
hand, and an assistant who does not 
know how to shoulder part of the load, 
on the other, there is bound to be 
trouble. 

The churches frequently do not 
know what they want an assistant for. 
To have a second minister in the pulpit 
tickles their vanity, but they do not 
make a place for him in the life of the 
church. They still expect the pastor 
to do the preaching; and they resent 
it if he does not wait upon them in 
their joys and sorrows. As a matter 
of habit they go to him with all mat- 
ters of an administrative nature. The 
second minister finds that he is ex- 
pected to adorn the pulpit and serve 


that the situation may be saved 
by employing some bright young man 
as assistant pastor. The assistant, 
without any prestige, and commonly 
without any great experience, is ex- 
pected to step in and succeed where 
the dear doctor has failed. Such a sit- 
uation is impossible. The assistant 
under proper circumstances may be 
able to supplement the pastor, but he 
cannot make good that which the pas- 
tor lacks. 

Few ministers know how to work 
with an assistant. The large churches 
insist upon having good preachers. 
Preaching is a prophetic function, and 
prophets are by temperament difficult 
to work with. Ministers have been 
trained for solo performances rather 
than for concert work. They are ac- 
customed to being in the center of the 
stage, and to receiving a certain defer- 
ence. Many of them think that they 
want some one to share their burdens 
with them; but when the time actually 
arrives they are loath to trust another 
with a part of the responsibility. They 
want the assistant to do certain menial 
things, but do not want him to share 
in their glory. But the unpleasant side 
of church work cannot be let out. The 
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pastor himself, and no one else, must 
bear the brunt of it. Not a few minis- 
ters expect the impossible of an assisi- 
ant, and are disgruntled when he fails 
to measure up to their foolish hopes. 

But one man cannot do all the work. 
Some way must be devised for securing 
effective staff ministry. We have no 
panacea to offer. The situation must 
be worked out slowly and painfully, 
and with much experimentation. But 
suggestions may well be made along 
two lines; who should be employed as 
members of the staff and the relation- 
ship which should exist between them. 

Much of the difficulty which we 
have outlined above is due to the 
churches calling as the second member 
of the staff a second minister. That 
is, they duplicate as far as possible the 
training and temperament of the pas- 
tor. They try to put two men in one 
position. The inevitable result is mis- 
understanding and failure. Instead of 
being the first person to be added to 
a staff, a second minister should really 
be the last. 

Most churches should begin the 
building of a staff by the employment 
of a woman worker. In a small church 
this may be done on a part-time basis. 
To this arrangement there are many 
advantages. The woman assistant comes 
to her task with a different sex, tem- 
perament, and training, from that of 
the minister. She is likely to have 
more native ability than the man who 
will accept such employment, and she 
will undoubtedly use more guile in the 
management of the pastor than will a 
man. She will undertake tasks which 
sadly need to be done, but which many 
men would consider to be beneath their 
dignity. A woman assistant is a nat- 
ural offset to a man pastor. 

In certain situations, particularly 
where the church is doing some forms 
of social work, a man may be needed. 
But this man does not need to be or- 
dained. The pastor can take care of 
the weddings and funerals in most in- 
stances. The task of conducting a 
church service is not so arduous that it 
requires two men in the pulpit. The 
extra man can do far more good in the 
vestibule than he can on the platform. 
A man with some business experience, 
and with the training and tempera- 
ment of a Y. M. C. A. secretary, may 
make himself most useful in the work 
of a church. 

There are churches which need an 
ordained assistant, although their num- 
ber is not great. Where shall they 
find him? Much can be said of the 
practice, quite common in the Episco- 
pal church, of expecting the young 
minister to serve as assistant before 
assuming a charge of his own. Thus 
he acquires needed experience under 
supervision, and goes to his own 


(Continued on Page 116) 


Letters of An Embryo Preacher 
Church Machinery 





The embryo preacher runs up 
against the church machine. 
Do you remember the time when 
you first ran up against it? Did 
you use as much sagacity, and 
insight into human nature as 
this man did? It is a critical 
time in the life of a young min- 
ister. 











THIRD LETTER 
Dear Dad— 

My education continues. 

I have had my first insight into the 
hidden machinery which controls the 
destiny of churches. You will remem- 
ber that Dr. Helms used to say so 
often that the greatest evidence of the 
divine nature of the church was found 
in its permanency and its glorious his- 
tory of progress. The statement al- 
ways impressed me; possibly because 
of constant reiteration. It is much 
more impressive now. If ours is a 
typical church in its control and gov- 
ernment, any prospevity which takes 
place will have to be credited to over- 
guiding providence. It certainly will 
not be due to the virtue of the church 
machine. 

Dr. Harris established a precedent 
here which is usually conceded to be a 
very good one. He had his two boards, 
those of trustees and elders, meet to- 
gether each quarter. The reason for 
the plan is simple. The board of trus- 
tees has charge of the material prop- 
erties of the church. The elders are 
the spiritual officers. The flesh and 
the spirit find common cause for con- 
flict. The elders, with full authority, 
might decide that an offering should 
be received for some missionary cause; 
the trustees might get the idea that 
such an offering would interfere with 
the local finance, and protest against 
it. Or the church elders might plan 
for a certain supply for the pulpit; if 
the trustees felt that they had been 
slighted they would refuse to furnish 
the money to pay the expenses of such 
supply. 

To bring harmony into the church 
this plan was evolved: by the confer- 
ence each officer is made acquainted 
with the full program of the church, 
and can as well become familiar with 
the problems which the other board 
faces. At these quarterly meetings 
there is supposed to be the fullest op- 
portunity for discussion; and they are, 
as you readily see, important meet- 
ings. 

Last night was the first quarterly 


meeting which I have attended; and I 
was initiated into the mysteries of 
church government. The minister has 
no authority over his board of trus- 
tees, but sits in the joint meeting be- 
cause of church eldership and his rela- 
tion to the session. I went over my 
seminary notes on a church program 
during the day, and decided that I 
would follow directions very carefully, 
to gain support for the program I have 
in mind for the church. 


In my hand I carried the following 
suggestions for consideration: 

1. Is it possible to have an every- 
member visitation in an effort to in- 
crease church attendance? 

2. Is the church property available 
for a larger program for boys’ work? 


3. What immediate line of activity 
does the meeting suggest for the pas- 
tor? 

It is a great thing for a minister to 
put his program in the form of a 
questionaire. It always makes a re- 
treat easy if that seems wise. Some 
day he is going to be turned down; and 
if he has taken this precaution he can 
always say: “I just asked the question 
for information.” The minister will 
sometimes think he is fortunate if he 
gets an opportunity to even ask the 
question. 

I have always been taught that de- 
mocracy was discovered and first put 
into practice by free churches. Our 
church fathers, therefore, should rep- 
resent the highest type of democratic 
leadership. But if democracy as prac- 
ticed by free states is similar to that 
practiced by some free churches a re- 
turn to a monarchic form of govern- 
ment would not be such a bad thing, 
after all. 

I was present for the meeting at 8 
o’clock, the hour for which the meet- 
ing was called. After ten or fifteen 
minutes others began to drop in. Mr. 
Shaver, president of the trustees and 
chairman of the joint board, got there 
at 8:25. At 8:45, eight of the eligible 
twelve were recorded as present and 
the meeting was called to order. Rather 
I should say, the meeting began; for 
it was never really called to order. 


Mr. Shaver made a nice little speech 
about the interest the new minister 
was already taking in the field, and de- 
clared it showed that his confidence 
had not been misplaced. 

“He has a little request to make, 
which I am sure you men will want to 
hear,” he added. 

I was somewhat puzzled, for I had 
told no one of the items on my pro- 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Managing a Church Without Bossing It 


in which for years it had been 
developing under other min- 
isters, Rev. Roy Campbell, D.D., dur- 
ing his four years in San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, has brought to a high pass 
some fine achievements in the First 
Congregational Church. The bud- 
get has been increased from 
about $7,000 to $14,000. The 
auditorium has been extended by 
seating with pews the connecting 
former Sunday school room (the 
Sunday school now being’ housed 
in the new parish house initiated 
under Dr. Campbell’s predeces- 
sor). At the evening service 
every pew, and additional chairs 
—and sometimes all available 
standing-room—are occupied. A 
$50,000 balance on improvements 
has been subscribed. Plymouth 
Church, a struggling enterprise 
in a residence section, embar- 
rassed by an $8,000 indebtedness 
and otherwise discouraged, has 
been taken into partnership with- 
out sacrificing autonomy, its in- 
debtedness provided for, and its 
pastor associated with Dr. Camp- 
bell in the ministry of the com- 
bined churches. The Sunday 
school and Young People’s work 
have been greatly developed and 
co-ordinated; and a general at- 
mosphere of aggressiveness and 
confidence has been established. 
How so much has been accom- 
plished in less than four years is 
well worth study. I quizzed Dr. 
Campbell in his office in the par- 
ish house. The moment I entered I 
seemed to get a whiff of forward-look- 
ing serene confidence, emanating from 
the youthful-appearing, sunny-faced 
occupant, Dr. Campbell is a 


(5 mi we the church along lines 


By John F. Cowan 


became ‘cluttered up with people’ he 
moved to the newer West. In 1858 he 
settled on a section on the slope of Mt. 
Diabalo, California, which country just 
then was settling down after the hectic 
‘Forty-niner’ days. 

“Then life was primitive and rugged. 





REV. ROY CAMPBELL, D. D. 


My father grew or made almost every- 
thing we needed. If shoes were wanted, 
he tanned a hide and played shoe- 
maker. That atmosphere of develop- 


cluded the sentence. “That reminds me: 
I entered Pomona as a prep because I 
had been expelled from high school for 
‘initiating’ something not according to 
rule.” 

He was asked to continue at Berke- 
ley as an instructor; but one Sunday 
some one proposed going to Oak- 
land to hear Dr. Charles R. 
Brown, now dean of Yale School 
of Religion. ‘The masterly, grip- 
ping sermon awoke something in 
the young student. He said, “If 
he can make such an impression 
in a sermon, I’d like to try.” 

He did, and was pastor of Cal- 
vary Church, Oakland, when the 
war came. He admitted, “The 
work that did most to open my 
eyes to the possibilities of or- 
ganization was the war activities 
of the Y. M. C. A.” 


He had ben executive secretary 
of the San Diego “Y.” His church 
was the first in the West to relin- 
quish its pastor to organize re- 
ligious work in the military 
camps. He became Y. M. C. A. 
camp secretary at San Diego, 
then religious-work secretary at 
Camp Kearney, and there got his 
vision of “100%-efficient” man- 
agement. 

“Management must be more 
than machine work,” he said to 
me over his desk; “it must have 
life. 

“A church can’t be organized 
until it has life, or its organiza- 
tion will be wooden. The first 
thing is to discover life. Life 
was already in this First Congrega- 
tional Church. Life in a church comes 
from a tremendous constructive faith, 
which must be kept pouring forth seek- 
ing avenues of exercise. The min- 





frank, comradely, buoyant man, 
so approachable and chummy 
that he is oftener accosted on the 
street as “Roy,” than by his more 
dignified, ecclesiastical, title. 

I began, “Let’s see—you’re a 
graduate of Pomona College, of 
the Pacific School of Religion, 
and have a master’s degree in 
philosophy from the University 
of California?” 


We like this title. In it there is a sermon 
for ministers in a few words. It is a spirit- 
ual achievement to be a leader without 
being a boss. Dr. Cowan is telling in his 
article of the work of Dr. Roy Campbell, 
an aggressive minister of the Pacific coast. 
A sermon by Dr. Campbell is presented in 


our sermonic pages this month. 


istry must inspire hearers to feel 
that the present is the greatest 
time in all history, and that 
never before were there such 
problems to face and such oppor- 
tunities to improve, The church 
cannot be organized, detached 
from life; it is life in action. 

“In church management the im- 
portant thing is not domination, 
but inspiration. You must give 








He dismissed it with a curt 
“Yes; but the best part of my education 
{ received from my father and mother, 
on the farm, back in Michigan. My 
father was of the sturdy pioneer type. 
He felt at home only where primeval 
obstacles were to be hurdled and there 
was ample elbow room. When Michigan 


ing the resources hidden in life was 
extremely good for me. Every energy 
of life has to come out of one’s own 
self, by resourcefulness and initiative. 
This has to do with church manage- 
ment.” ; 

He smiled reminiscently as he con- 





e : biog 
men tasks for their own ini- 


tiative, and put responsibility squarely 
on them. It is better to let a man un- 
dertake a job and fail in it, than to 
coddle him in it and have him succeed. 
One or two failures will teach him how 
to succeed.” 

As a practical illustration of his 
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meaning, Dr. Campbell went on, “In 
the four years that I have been with 
this church I have met with the board 
of trustees but twice. Trusteeing is 
their job, and they attend to it splen- 
didly without me. The entire lighting 
system of the church was changed 
without consulting me. All the busi- 
ness of the church goes directly to the 
president of the board. He feels that 
it is up to him. 

“It is the same with the Women’s 
Union, with its six Circles, headed up 
in a union that handles over $3,000 an- 
nually. Nothing of this is supervised 
by the minister. So with the Sunday 
school and the Young 


Mondays and Tuesdays he keeps free 
from office hours, for study and medi- 
tation. Wednesday afternoons, he is in 
the office two hours for conferences, 
as follows—first Wednesday of the 
month, the Women’s Union; second, 
Sunday school superintendent and 
workers; third, Men’s Club and Ply- 
mouth Center; fourth, Pilgrim Club 
(which includes Business Women’s, 
World Fellowship and Young People’s 
clubs). Thursday and Friday after- 
noons are reserved for pastoral work. 
The above schedule, recommended by 
the official board, shuts out no one else 
who wants conference; but is designed 


spiration to the entire church. And 
this is significant—the church of the 
ultra modern type has lost its Sunday 
evening congregation except where 
held by moving pictures and such de- 
vices: the traditional church holds its 
Sunday evening congregation.” 

I asked Dr. Campbell, “What is your 
slant on pulpit themes?” 

“It is a mistake to think that peo- 
ple want their ministers to preach 
about popular, transient things. They 
want the most elementary, virile truths 
to help them orientate their lives. I 
take two Sunday evenings a month 
answering questions that my hearers 

drop into boxes in the 





People’s departments. 

“The main thing is 
to keep large objec- 
tives before the work- 
ers. With us, these 
have been the enlarg- 
ing of the auditorium, 
the conserving of Ply- 
mouth Church, the 
doubling of our mem- 
bership by 1925, ete. I 
have got visions of 
these opportunities be- 
fore the people by allu- 
sions in sermons, and 
through the church 
bulletin. I fired their 
imaginations and, log- 
ically, action followed. 

“The $50,000 debt- 
raising campaign was 
conducted on this plan. 
When the kindling had 
been laid, and the fire 
was ready for the 
match, we arranged a 
men’s luncheon. Pre-luncheon subscrip- 
tiens of officials struck the spark. The 
subscriptions went over the mark, as 
ours usually do.” 

All workers in this church of 700 are 
volunteers, except a full-time office sec- 


retary, a part-salaried treasurer and — 


Sunday school superintendent, organ- 
ist and quartette, and an assistant min- 
ister, who is directly in charge of Ply- 
mouth Center. 

“The psychology of it is,” said Dr. 
Campbell, “that workers feel they are 
not merely carrying out traditional 
church plans, but are given opportuni- 
ties to deal with life. The Sunday- 
school superintendent feels that she is 
developing boys into Christian citizen- 
ship; so with the Pilgrim Club, the 
Scout leader. The minister doesn’t 
have to bother with details. There’s 
the danger! A minister, being a semi- 
public leader, is tempted to fritter life 
away on details, whereas, without 
seeming to be unfriendly or cloistered, 
he should keep himself clear of wear- 
ing details.” 

And this is Dr. Campbell’s plan:— 





DINING ROOM FIREPLACE 


to concentrate all official telephoning 
and conferences on Wednesdays, barr- 
ing emergencies. In fact, it gives to 
everyone a sense of easier approach, 
while it eliminates dribbling details 
through the entire week. 

Don’t some object to this plan as ex- 
clusive ? 

As Dr. Campbell expressed it, “When 
the people realize that their minister 
is engaged with great life forces, they 
agree that he must have time in se- 
clusion to work out his thinking. And 
this thought of him keys them up to 
greater self-reliance and effort. The 
minister gains a sense of detachment 
and aloofness from petty details. Noth- 
ing could be more terrible than to have 
a minister feel that he must keep his 
finger in the pie continually, or things 
will go wrong. Nothing gives him more 
strength than to trust his people to 
find a way, or make a way to the ob- 
jectives, while he feeds himself and 
them spiritually. 

“For, after all, the Sunday services 
are the vital thing. Our overflowing 
evening congregation gives life and in- 


vestibule. I find that 
people come to church 
because they are 
wrestling with deep 
human problems. They 
want the minister to 
talk about God, the 
human soul, how to get 
a life that is poised, 
serene and full of 
power.” " 

In the sense of mod- 
ern church equipment 
—dictaphones, address- 
ographs, multigraphs, 
ete., this might not be 
called a fully-equipped 
church. Aside from the 
typewriter its office has 
little of these. 

“The best equip- 
ment,” maintains Dr. 
Campbell, “is the spirit 
of the workers.” (I 
thought he was going 
to quote Garfield on 
one end of a log and Mark Hopkins on 
the other). “The finest equipment and 
system are wooden and dead without 
the spirit. If modern machinery and 
vital spirit can be combined, good!” 

The church has class-rooms, parlors, 
kitchens, and banquet hall. What Dr. 
Campbell considers the best piece of 
equipment is the large fireplace in the 
dining-room, ornamented with en- 
larged photos of Cuyamaca Lake scen- 
ery. Its cheerful blaze is always wel- 
coming in the Sunday evening social 
hour of the Pilgrim Club, a monthly 
“Family Reunion” of the congregation, 
the Men’s Club suppers, and the Friday 
noon luncheons; though the San Diego 
climate does not call for artificial 
heat. 

In closing he said, “Be sure to get in 
a picture of our fireplace; that strikes 
the keynote of our working, united, 
prosperous church—we are a family; 
not a machine.” 








“Your article in the November num- 
ber, ‘On Using Helps,’ is one of the 
finest I have ever seen on this subject.” 
—E. T. Hughs, Poestenkill, N. Y. 
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A Church Program for Family Religion 


HERE is a general agreement 

among social and religious lead- 

ers that the life of the family 
presents one of the most serious of our 
modern problems. The home is in a 
state of disorganization as far as its 
old form is concerned. Although ef- 
forts to restore the old-fashioned home, 
as many of us knew it in our child- 
hood, may be futile and even undesir- 
able, nevertheless there are certain 
abiding Christian values that can be 
relinquished by the family only with 
the utmost peril to Christianity 


By Rev. Paul F. Boller 


Play,” (A. J. Sadler: Story-Sermons 
for Juniors), “The Latchstring” (The 
Children’s Story Garden, published by 
J. B. Lippincott Co.), “The Strength 
of Our Country,” (Adapted from “Our 
Mothers” in Jay Stowell’s “Story Wor- 
ship Programs”) and “The Boy Who 
Came When he Was Called” (Sadler). 

The last three Sunday evenings of 
the month were devoted wholly to the 
interests of Christian family life. In 
addition to the sermon the Question 
Box was used in each service. The 


portunities were given our people to 
enroll for “family worship.” 

The church school co-operated in 
this program, and centered its worship 
on family religion. A class for moth- 
ers was organized which used Dr. 
Henry Cope’s “Religious Education in 
the Family” as a textbook. 

The Men’s Brotherhood at its regu- 
lar September meeting was addressed 
by a representative of the Children’s 
Aid Society on “Family Case Work.” 
The Dorcas Society of young married 

‘ women had a speaker from the 





and modern society. We need 
only quote one sentence from 
Felix Adler in his recent book, 
“The Reconstruction of the Spir- 
itual Ideal,” where he says: “The 
appalling number of divorces in 
all civilized countries, indicates 
the undermining of the family.” 
In view of these facts the modern 
church is confronted sharply 
with the responsibility of tack- 
ling the problem and bending its 





Have you tried to observe a special day, 
and felt when the day was over that it did 
not amount to much? Why not try a big- 
ger program? One day isn’t much time to 
make an impression on the modern mind 
crowded with so many things. Mr. Boller 
took an entire month to put across his idea 
of the Christian family. It is an interesting 
program. 


Home Economics Club give an 
address on “Modern Home Mak- 
ing.”. On one afternoon of the 
month, the officers and teachers 
of the Church School entertained 
the mothers of the pupils. A 
mother and well known religious 
educator in our county spoke to 
the mothers on “How to Train 
the Child in Religion in the 
Home.” In result of this last 
gathering, a permanent parents- 








resources to a Christian solution. 

The writer of this article believed 
the subject so paramount and the sit- 
uation so serious that he resolved to 
dedicate the worship and activities of 
the church for the entire month of 
September to the theme of “Home and 
Family.” This article is an attempt 
to outline some of the features of the 
program for the month. 

One sermon, entitled, “The Christian 
Family in the Modern World,” was de- 
livered on the third Sunday morning 
of the month. Instead of merely eulo- 
gizing the old-fashioned home and urg- 
ing its reinstatement in form, there 
was a frank facing of the conditions 
that are causing the disintegration of 
the old type of home, and an attempt 
to outline the abiding Christian veri- 
ties of family life as we may and 
should live it today. The writer found 
a study of two or three good books of 
sociology on this subject helpful in the 
preparation of the sermon. A special 
prayer on “home and family” was com- 
posed and printed in the bulletin and 
repeated by the congregation in unison 
in the worship. This service was held 


on “Home Coming Sunday” when the’ 


families of the church were rallied in 
attendance after the summer months. 

The church includes a junior congre- 
gation in its morning worship, and 
each of the story-sermons was on the 
theme of home and family responsibil- 
ity. The four story-sermons used 
were: “The Children Who Would Not 


program of these services was as fol- 
lows: First service—Question Box: 
“How to be Happy in Marriage.” Ser- 
mon subject: “The Breaking of a 
Home” (based on the conduct of Esau 
and Jacob in the family of Isaac). 
Second service—Question Box: “What 
is Your Idea of an Ideal Father and an 
Ideal Mother?” Sermon subject: “The 
Making of a Home” (based on the at- 
titude of firm lovableness of the 
father toward the prodigal and the 
elder brother in Jesus’ parable). Third 
service—The Men’s Brotherhood of the 
church had full charge. The men di- 
rected the worship, read the scripture, 
offered the prayers and arranged the 
program. The pastor was asked to 
speak on “How to Spend Sunday in the 
Home.” The local superintendent of 
schools spoke on “The Problem of 
Home and School.” A director of re- 
ligious education from a neighboring 
church addressed the congregation on 
“The Problem of Home and Church.” 

Efforts were made to promote re- 
ligion in the home through the estab- 
lishment of the “Family Altar.” A 
table with helps on this subject, books 
of prayers and Bible stories for chil- 
dren, was set up in one of the rooms of 
the church. Parents were encouraged 
to purchase or borrow this material 
for home use. Circulars on “Family 
Religion,” such as are issued by all 
denominational publishing houses, were 
distributed after Sunday services. Op- 


Teachers society to meet quarterly 
during the year was organized under 
the auspices of the church school. 

Early in the month, the family 
group system was set up. The parish 
was divided into geographical districts, 
a captain over each district, five 
workers under the captain and eight or 
ten families assigned to each worker. 
The “Leaders’ Circle,” as we call it, 
conducted a home visitation on each 
family in the parish on the afternoon 
of the last Sunday of the month. The 
workers went out in teams of two with 
the specifig purposes of promoting 
home religion and of strengthening the 
ties between church and home. 

Near the end of the month, an in- 
door family picnic was held in the 
church. Lunches were brought just as 
at an out-of-door picnic. The evening 
included group singing, several toasts 
on “Memories of the Old Home,” and 
some good wholesome games and stunts 
in which old and young participated. 

The pastor prepared a list of the 
families of the parish in which family 
mal-adjustments prevailed, and, as a 
part of his pastoral service, sought by 
prayer and practical effort, to har- 
monize the unhappy and unwholesome 
situations. 

The church has a large home de- 
partment under the auspices of the 
church school. Arrangements were 
made with the superintendent and vis- 
itors of this department to conserve 
and perpetuate the value of “Home 
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and Family Month” as a part of its 
year’s program. 

Perhaps it will never be possible to 
measure fully the worth of such a 
program. Unquestionably our own 
church life has been deepened and 
vitalized by this intimate contact with 
the family life of its members for an 
entire month. But what is far more 
important, the church has had the sat- 
isfaction of connecting its spiritual re- 
sources with an actual social relation 
which affects the lives of people more 
than any other and which is of para- 
mount importance to humanity’s wel- 
fare. Our church work is always in 
danger of unreality and desultoriness. 
With such a program, connection is 
made with real life, and progress is 
made towards definite objectives. The 
church which used the above program 
was so pleased with it, that it pro- 
ceeded to center its next month’s pro- 
gram on “The Community.” 


Fred L. Brownlee, in an article in 
the “Religious Education,” April, 1924, 
makes this significant statement: “The 
indifference of countless families to- 
ward the church today is largely due, 
it seems to me, to the fact that the 
church actually makes no difference in 
some of the elemental, to say nothing of 
the most spiritual, needs of the family. 
The alienation of childhood and youth 
from the church is only too largely due 
to the fact that the church not only 
deals in things that are unreal and ar- 
tificial to them, but that it also gives 
much time to finding fault with and 
tabooing many of the things which are 
as natural to childhood and youth as it 
is for a bird to fly or a duck to swim. 
The problem of the family and the 
church, to my mind, therefore, is much 
more a problem of the church than 
of the family. The family is a natural 
social institution. This is not so true 
of the church. If the church would 
serve the family, then it must concern 
itself with family values. We need to 
get rid of the idea that the family ex- 
ists to support the church and substi- 
tute for it the idea that it is the 
church’s chief business to interpret the 
family to itself and refine it in terms 
of an ever finer and holier conception 
of itself, and its mission. A church 
vitally and constructively concerned in 
a natural and human way with the 
things nearest and dearest to the fam- 
ily has no difficulty in relating its life 
to that of the family, and to this 
church the family is spontaneously 
drawn.” 





“It was a real delight to read your 
first issue of Church Management. It 
fills a gap in the busy minister’s study 
which should have been filled long 
ago.”—R. W. Albright, Evangelical 
Church, Matamoras, Pa. 


The Problem of a Church Staff 


(Continued from Page 112) 
church with a much more definite no- 
tion of what he is trying to do. In 
some churches, noticeably St. George’s, 
New York, men are appointed to such 
positions for a definite term of years, 
Such workers may lack something in 
experience, but they usually make up 
for it in enthusiasm and in the fresh- 
ness of their outlook. Then there are 
a few men who seem to have been cre- 








What To Do In December | 


A Department of Reminders 








For the Minister 


December, with Christmas Day, 
is a great month in the church 
year. It is a month of cheer and 
good fellowship. It is a month for 
the proclamation of brotherhood. 
If November belongs to the na- 
tion, December belongs to the 
world. The minister will use this 
month to proclaim, “Peace on 
earth, good will among men.” 


He will also look ahead and pre- 
pare for his work in coming 
months. Now is the time to plan 
for watch night, for the week of 
prayer, and for the Lenten ser- 
vices. Has the Easter class been 
organized? Has he made up that 
list of prospective members? Will 
he be ready when Christmas bells 
die away to begin in earnest the 
most vital three months’ work of 
the year? 





The Church 


The Church will observe Golden 
Rule Sunday on the day to be ap- 
pointed. This day is devoted to 
Armenian relief. 

December will be a month of 
pageants, cantatas, and exercises 
fitting for the season. 

We believe that the church will 
profit which seeks to properly 
dramatize the wonderful events in 
connection with the birth of the 
Christ. 

Another custom worthy of being 
preserved is the singing of Christ- 
mas carols by groups on Christ- 
mas eve. Let them go through the 
streets of the city with their songs 
of good cheer. 

The church will surely see that 
the poor in the neighborhood are 
provided with the best that the 
season affords. 





The Community 

Among possibilities is a com- 
munity Christmas tree, in the pub- 
lic square, or some other fitting 
place. 

Towns having organized chari- 
ties will expect cooperation from 
the churches. Probably churches 
will serve best which cooperate 
with the charity organization. 

Prisons, almshouses, hospitals 
and military encampments should 
not be forgotten in the season of 
Christmas cheer. 











ated for the position of church assist- 
ant. They do not desire to preach, but 
they are marked by pastoral insight 
and humility of spirit. They will make 
for themselves a large place in the life 
of the church, and at the same time 
will loyally support the pastor in his 
work. Such men are invaluable, but, 
like all jewels, are scarce. 

But what should be the relationship 
between the pastor and his helpers? 
The common theory is that peace may 
be had on a church staff by closely de- 
fining the functions of each member. 
This may help; but it will not solve the 
probiem. The pastor is responsible for 
the total progress of the church. He is 
head of the administration. He gets 
the blame for failure in any depart- 
ment, and therefore should have a cer- 
tain right of supervision. Also the 
division of responsibility is a rather 
artificial thing. All the members of 
the staff have to do with the same 
group of people. A church is some- 
thing more than a federation of socie- 
ties and activities—it is a living or- 
ganism. Inevitably there is much 
overlapping and numerous twilight 
zones of responsibility. 

The solution of the problem lies not 
so much in division of responsibility 
as in unity of purpose. The important 
thing is that the pastor and those who 
work with him be seeking the same 
goals. One policy, and a common group 
of principles, must run through all the 
activities of the church. A team works 
together in happy fellowship towards a 
common goal. So should the staff of 
a church. Instead of the “dirty work” 
being passed from one to another, all 
should share in it. Instead of one per- 
son posing in the limelight, and the 
others in the shadow, each should have 
something to do which he or she feels 
to be distinctive and worth while. The 
greater the goodwill between the mem- 
bers of the staff, the larger will be 
their success. As a matter of fact, the 
most successful church staffs are built 
about the principle of fellowship. We 
might even learn something from the 
Roman church in this regard. The 
priests assigned to a given parish live, 
work, and play together. 


The bane of Protestant church lead- 
ership in the past has been the loneli- 
ness of it. The pastor worked by him- 
self, and from necessity had to keep his 
own counsel. A staff ministry where 
real fellowship obtains brings to all 
the workers a new joy in their task. 
Each supplements the other. All work 
together towards the same end. To 
the satisfaction of religious service is 
added the zest of team work. 





We never know our strength till we 
have reached its limit; and that limit 
retreats as we press forward. 
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Church Building Problems 


By Harry W. Jones, Architect 


NE of the most serious questions 
confronting the churches of to- 
day, is that of adapting their 

church buildings to meet the changing 
conditions of Sunday school adminis- 
tration and the claims of community 
and social life. In most instances the 
church auditorium is more than ade- 
quate to serve 
the needs of the 
formal Sunday 
services. T he 
school in very 
many cases, is 
cared for in the 
basement, or in a 
small chapel ad- 
joining the main 
auditorium. In 
many of the lat- 
ter, the primary 
department is 
relegated to the 
basement, which 
should not be 
used for chil- 
dren’s depart- 
ments or classes. 
The very sugges- 
tion of dark 
stairways and 
damp basements 
is contrary to the Christian ideal of 
the rights of the child in religious edu- 
cation. 

Very many of the occasions for re- 
modeling of church buildings have had 
their origin in the demand for better 
accommodations for the primary de- 
partment. The radical changes in 
methods of Sunday school organization 
and administration and the rapidly de- 
veloping ideal of religious education, 
call for specialized facilities 





Suitable provision should be made 
for the Boy Scouts and the Camp Fire 
Girls in the way of club rooms and 
lockers. Basket ball and light gymnas- 
tics, call for requisite space, the base- 
ment assembly room being often used 
for the purpose, if of sufficient height. 
In many churches a fully equipped 
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gymnasium is_ provided, where the 
church expects to employ a physical di- 
rector, to supervise such an under- 
taking. It will be found that woman’s 
work is of paramount importance. The 
kitchen and dining rooms, kitchenettes 
in connection with ladies’ parlor, and 
committee rooms and convenient toilets 
and rest room for same, should be pro- 
vided. 

While the utilitarian nature of the 


Christian church should possess those 
qualities which shall cause one to for- 
get outside environments and turn his 
mind toward a_ worshipful service. 
Here architecture may give a distinct 
message, if rightly conceived. Quali- 
ties of form, light and shade, color of 
the windows and walls, may all be 
made to contrib- 
ute to a spirit of 
worship. Just as 
“music h a th 
charms to soothe 
t h e_ troubled 
breast,” so archi- 
tecture, that 
“frozen music” 
in the hands of 
the artistic arch- 
itect, may con- 
tribute as much 
as the preacher’s 
sermon, to the 
higher aspiration 
of the soul. 

Not less im- 
portant, are those 
very practical 
questions of de- 
tail in church 
construction call- 
ing for skilled ex- 
perience; acoustics, ventilation, heat- 
ing and lighting, both natural and ar- 
tifical. A serious mistake is often 
made, not only in undertaking altera- 
tions in old _ buildings, but when 
starting to build a new church or 
parish house; the mistake of not 
making an exhaustive survey of 
future needs and _ requirements. 

There is no more valuable service 
which a trained church architect can 

render to a building committee, 











than to meet with them at the 


in church buildings. Failure to 
provide physical facilities is re- 
flected in the increasing diffi- 
culty of carrying out an adequate 
program of religious education. 
Many churches have adopted the 
graded lessons in the school, and 


outset, and after an _ intelligent 
knowledge of the situation of 
that particular church, be able to 
advise, and caution against pre- 
cipitous action, thus saving them 
from the mistake so commonly 


Oftentimes an emergency situation forces a 
congregation into a building campaign be- 
fore it really has definite ideas of how, or 
what to build. Mr. Jones, a church architect, 
of considerable experience, here tells some 
of the things to be considered in a new 


found difficulty in accomplishing 
the new work because of lack of 





church building. 


made, of having to pull down, 
and do over again, work which 








suitable classrooms. 

In many churches since the great 
war, has come a demand for appro- 
priate and suitable quarters for ren- 
dering a community social service; 
this calls for a general assembly room, 
where secular entertainments may be 
given, which at the same time may be 
used for a large dining room, and is 
naturally in the basement. 


parish house, calls for most careful 
study of the architect in all its details, 
the main auditorium, being distinctly a 
place of worship, cannot receive too 
careful study. 

First of all, there should be that re- 
verential’ atmosphere, which shall at 
once inspire a spirit of worship. Like 
the cathedrals of the old world, every 


might have been foreseen. The 
result of such a preliminary confer- 
ence, should be the preparation of a 
well studied block plan, which would 
meet every conceivable requirement 
for a long term of years; a plan di- 
vided into units, one or more of which 
could be built according to the needs 
and resources from time to time, with 
the assurance that each would be an 
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accomplished part of the ultimate well- 
conceived whole, with no loss or waste 
of labor and material. 

The financial waste of an _ ineffic- 
ient building plan is in itself a tre- 
mendous factor, aggregating hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually. The 
situation is further complicated by the 
fact that many architects are not in- 
formed concerning the modern methods 
of religious education, and hence are 
not in position to render the fullest 
service. Any church planning to con- 
struct a modern building especially 
fitted for church school work must pro- 
ceed with the utmost care; studying 
the problem in the light of the largest 
experience, in consultation with ap- 
proved church architects. 





Scheme for Endowment 


The church of Our Savior, Akron, 
Ohio, through its rector, Rev. George 
P. Atwater, has developed a plan for 
parish endowment which has interest- 
ing features. Every person, young or 
old, in the parish, is to become a 
founder of an individual endowment. 
The money is not to be given at one 
time, but is to be accumulated through- 
out the years by means of small sums 
added to it from time to time. An in- 
itial gift of a dollar will be acceptable. 
The income, only, will be used by the 
parish, and the founder makes no 
pledge of any kind. 


A Place for the Children 


The Children’s Corner, with colored 
pictures, books of Bible stories, tales 
of Church heroes, and other suitable 
literature, vases of flowers, and other 
means of instruction and entertain- 
ment, has been established near the 
font of the Church of Our Savior, 
Brookline, Mass. Here the child will 
find an atmosphere of religion which 
he or she can understand; and here, 
by means of variety and change in the 
appointments, the child is kept inter- 
ested in the spirit of the Church. 


Preachers’ Voices 


An effort to improve the voices and 
deliveries of ministers is under way in 
England, the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York having interested them- 
selves in the project. Flexibility of 
voice, pitch with its variations, and 
clearness of enunciation, are among 
the things sought by this move, in 
which a very large number of the 
clergy are interested. 











Education 

The extent to which the trend of 
shortcut education runs is demonstrat- 
ed in a report that comes to our desk 
that 1568 young people have just reg- 
istered at the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago. Six hundred and fifty of 
these are residents of Chicago enrolled 
in the evening school while 900 are 
resident pupils in the day school and 
represent every section of the United 
States and many foreign lands. The 
purpose of the courses of study is to 
equip for service as pastors, pastors” 
assistants, evangelists, directors of re- 
ligious education, home and foreign 
missionaries and other forms of defin- 
ite Christian work.—The Baptist. 
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Character Building in a Democracy 


The State and Illiteracy 


NE hundred years ago the state, 
6) the church, and the home en- 

tered into a working agreement 
regarding the education of the children 
and youth of the United States. By the 
terms of this unwritten agreement the 
state was to have the child six hours 
a day, five days each week, for from 
four to ten months each year for 
training for intelligent citizenship; the 
home was to have the child nights and 
mornings, Saturdays and during the 
long summer vacations for industrial 
training, and the church was to 


By Walter S. Athearn 


with certainty determine the destiny of 
that nation. 

When it was determined to support 
universal franchise with universal edu- 
cational opportunity, it was gradually 
seen that the formal teaching of re- 
ligion should be removed from the pub- 
lic schools and assumed by the re- 
spective religious faiths. In the inter- 
est of democracy the public schools 
were gradually secularized. The state 
recognized that it could not exist with- 
out religion; it recognized at the same 
time that it could not compel its people 
to accept a common religious doctrine 


entire population over ten years of age 
had had no schooling whatever. 

The men who were drafted for 
service in the United States army dur- 
ing the World War were segregated 
into two groups: (1) those who could 
read and understand newspapers, and 
write letters home, and (2) those who 
could not read and understand news- 
papers or write letters home. A total 
of 1,552,256 men were examined during 
the draft. Of this number twenty-four 
and nine-tenths per cent could neither 
read a newspaper with intelligence nor 
write a letter home. Certainly no 

democracy is safe when so large 





have the child on Sundays, for 
ethical and religious training. 
With varying degrees of empha- 
sis and efficiency these three in- 
stitutions—the state, the church, 
and the home—have co-operated 
in the education of children. 

Our forefathers clearly recog- 
nized that the perpetuity of 
democratic institutions depends 
upon the intelligence and the 
moral integrity of the people. In 
the early colonial schools religion 





Here are things to make the Protestant 


minister think. We must face the fact that 
the America of today is not the America of 
our fathers, nor is it the land they dreamed 
it might be. We may doubt if a heavier 
burden ever rested on any church than rests 
upon churches of American protestantism, 
today. This article is taken from a book 
of the same name, just published by the 
Macmillan Co. and is used by courtesy of 


the publisher. 


a percentage of its population 
can neither read nor write the 
language in which its laws are 
printed. Illiteracy can and should 
be prevented and the state, under 
the guidance of able public school 
leadership, will find a way to 
guarantee adequate educational 
opportunity to all its citizens. 


Serious as is the menace of 
general illiteracy which threat- 
ens the security of our national 
life through inadequate intellec- 








was an integral part of the school 

curriculum and the parish pastor was 
usually the parish schoolmaster. Dur- 
ing the two or three decades following 
the Revolutionary War the nation 
gradually clarified its views on certain 
fundamental concepts of government. 
Among these basic concepts were the 
principle of the separation of church 
and state, religious freedom, and 
equality of educational opportunity for 
all citizens. Under the leadership of 
Horace Mann the common school sys- 
tem became the recognized agency for 
indoctrinating the children of all the 
people with the common knowledge, 
common attitudes, common skills, and 
common ideals necessary to preserve 
the social solidarity of our nation. 
Through the influence of the public 
schools the citizens learn to speak the 
same language, to love the same flag, 
to revere the same heroes; their minds 
are stored with selections from the 
same literary masterpieces; they have 
common joys, common games, common 
prejudices, common sentiments, com- 
mon skills, and common ideals. Be- 
cause of these common experiences 
they can live together in the same 
community with the highest degree of 
efficiency and happiness. The school- 
master who determines the common 
pabulum which becomes the posses- 
sion of the children of a nation will 


or ritual. It therefore fosters and pro- 
tects all religious bodies in the culti- 
vation of the religious life of its 
citizens. 

Freed from the responsibility of 
formal religious instruction, the public 
schools have developed their curricula, 
their methodology, and their adminis- 
trative technique with one clear-cut ob- 
jective—the development of a citizen- 
ship capable of sustaining a socialized, 
industrial democracy. For nearly a 
century our public school system has 
been in process of development, and its 
achievements are worthy of high 
praise. That democracy’s schools have 
not yet reached a level of efficiency at 
which our democratic institutions are 
secure is shown by the high percentage 
of illiteracy among our native-born 
population. In 1920 there were in the 
United States 4,931,905 illiterates of 
whom 3,084,733 were native-born, and 
1,847,172 were foreign-born. The white 
illiterates in the United States in 1920 
numbered 3,006,312 and the colored il- 
literates numbered 1,925,503. Of the 
white illiterates, 1,242,572 were born 
under the stars and stripes in conti- 
nental United States. These figures 
show that in 1920 six per cent of the 





Character Building in a Democracy, 
by Walter S. Athearn. (The Macmillan 
Co., 160 pages, $1.50). 


tual equipment for the franchise 
and for co-operative sharing in com- 
munity responsibilities, there is a more 
widespread illiteracy which threatens 
the moral integrity and spiritual fiber 
without which no social structure is se- 
cure. I refer to the appalling spiritual 
illiteracy among the children and youth 
of our nation. 


The Church and Spiritual Illiteracy 

The Protestant church accepted the 
principle of separation of church and 
state. With few exceptions all Pro- 
testant denominations support the pub- 
lic schools and depend upon them for 
the literacy of their constituency. The 
Protestant church as well as the demo- 
cratic state thrives on intelligence. It 
fosters schools and the means of learn- 
ing. But it assumes full responsibility 
for the religious training of its own 
children, recognizing that the price of 
religious freedom is whatever sum may 
be required to support a_ separate 
system of church schools for religious 
teaching. Protestant churches, for the 
most part, are committed to a dual 
system of schools, one supported by the 
state, designed to guarantee the gen- 
eral intelligence of the people, and one, 
supportd by the church, designed to 
guarantee the moral integrity and re- 
ligious idealism of the people. 

The chief instruments of formal re- 
ligious instruction in the United States 
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have been the Sunday school, the de- 
nominational college, and the family 
altar. How efficient have these agen- 
cies been as religious teachers? A 
number of recent surveys have shown 
an alarming and almost universal 
spiritual illiteracy in America. 

Two significant reports have shown 
the lamentable ignorance of the sol- 
diers in the World War concerning 
the nature and meaning of Christian- 
ity. The report of the British Inter-de- 
nominational Committee contains this 
paragraph: 

“That probably four-fifths of the 
young manhood of our country should 
have little or no vital connection with 
any of the churches, and that behind 
this detachment there should lie so 
deep a misunderstanding of the faiths 
by which Christian men and women 
live, and the ideals of life which they 
hold is, perhaps, the most salient fac- 
tor of our evidence. Here is an alarm- 
ing fact, which is, surely, clear proof 
that something somewhere has gone 
gravely wrong, and that the hour has 
come when we must discover the hid- 
den causes of the evil and do what may 
be done to set things right.” 


The report of the American Commit- 
tee on the War and the Religious Out- 
look expresses the same criticism of 
the educational work of the Protestant 
churches of America. The report says: 

“The testimony that we have re- 
ceived goes to show that if a vote were 
taken among chaplains and other 
religious workers as to the most seri- 
ous failure of the church, as evidenced 
in the army, a large majority would 
agree that it was the church’s failure 
as a teacher. We have not succeeded 
in teaching Christianity to our own 
members, let alone distributing a clear 
knowledge of it through the community 
at large.” 

The conclusions drawn from _ the 
study of the American and British sol- 
diers are convincing because they rep- 
resent widespread sampling of the 
entire male citizenship of two conti- 
nents. We do not need, however to 
rely exclusively on these studies for 
our knowledge of the facts regarding 
the religious teaching of the churches 
of America. Since the World War a 
number of exhaustive, scientific sur- 
veys have been made which confirm the 
conclusions of the American Commit- 
tee on the War and the Religious Out- 
look, and throw much light on the 
reasons why the church has failed so 
signally as a teacher. 


Unreached Millions 
There are millions of American chil- 
dren and youth unreached by the edu- 
cational program of the church.* 
There are in the United States over 
58,000,000 people, nominally Protes- 


tant, who are not identified in any way 
with any church, either Jewish, Pro- 
testant or Catholic. 

There are over 27,000,000 American 
children and youth, nominally Pro- 
testant, under twenty-five years of age, 
who are not enrolled in any Sunday 
school or cradle roll department and 
who receive no formal or systematic 
religious instruction. ‘There are 8,000,- 
000 American children, nominally Pro- 
testant, under ten years of age, who 
are growing up in non-church homes. 

There. are in the United States 
8,676,000 Catholic children and youth 
under twenty-five years of age. Of this 
number 1,870,000 are in_ religious 
schools and 6,806,000, or 78.4 per cent 
of the whole, are not in religious 
schools. A much larger proportion 
have had religious training before the 
age of confirmation, but the instruction 
is not continued through middle and 
later adolescence. 

There are in the United States 1,630,- 
000 Jewish children and youth under 
twenty-five years of age. Of this num- 
ber 87,000 are in religious schools and 
1,543,000, or 95.2 per cent of the total, 
are not in religious schools. 


There are in the United States 
42,891,850 Protestant and nominally 
Protestant youth under’ twenty-five 
years of age. Of this number 14,361,- 
900 are reported enrolled in Sunday 
schools or Protestant parochial and 
week day religious schools; 1,225,740 
are on cradle rolls or font rolls, and 
27,275,110, or 66.5 per cent of the total, 
are not enrolled in any religious 
schools. 


Putting these statistics in another 
way the following statements may be 
made: 

Nineteen out of every twenty Jewish 
children and youth under twenty-five 
years of age receive no formal re- 
ligious instruction. 

Three out of every four Catholic 
children and youth under twenty-five 
years of age receive no formal re- 
ligious instruction. 

Two out of every three Protestant 
children and youth under twenty-five 
years of age receive no formal religious 
instruction. 

Or, taking the country as a whole, 
seven out of every ten children and 
youth of the United States under twen- 
ty-five years of age are not being 
touched in any way by the religious- 
educational program of any church. 


How long may a nation endure, seven 
out of ten of whose children and youth 
receive no systematic instruction in the 
religious and moral sanctions upon 
which its democratic institutions rest? 
This question becomes more acute 
when we learn how few hours of in- 
struction are available annually for 


those children who are enrolled in re- 
ligious schools. 

An inadequate amount of time is now 
devoted to religious instruction. The 
Jewish churches provide three hundred 
and thirty-five hours of instruction an- 
nually in their week-day and Sunday 
schools; the Catholic churches provide 
two hundred hours of religious instruc- 
tion annually in their parochial and 
Sunday schools; the Protestant church- 
es provide twenty-four hours of in- 
struction annually in their Sunday 
schools. To this statement must be 
added the painful fact that the pupils 
enrolled in Protestant Sunday schools 
are absent from half of the Sunday 
school sessions. It is clear from these 
statements that two-thirds of the Pro- 
testant children and youth of America 
are untouched by the educational pro- 
gram of any church, and the one-third 
that are reached receive only an aver- 
age of twelve hours of religious in- 
struction annually. Is it any wonder 
that Protestant soldiers selected from 
our population were found to be unin- 
formed regarding the teachings of the 
Christian church? 

There are 27,000,000 children and 
youth in the United States who are un- 
reached by the educational program of 
any church. This is the seed plot of 
immorality, crime, social unrest, and 
anarchy. When this chart is studied 
in the light of the facts revealed by 
Chart I, it is seen that widespread gen- 
eral illiteracy and equally widespread 


Spiritual illiteracy constitute an appall- 


ing menace to the life of our democ- 
racy. The twin evils of ignorance and 
godlessness are the only enemies which 
a democracy need fear. If it cannot 
conquer them it cannot survive. 


*The statements in this section were compiled 
from the Religious Census of the United States, 
the official Catholic Directory of 1919, The 
American Jewish Year Book of 1919, the Year 
Book of the Federal Council of Churches, and 
computations based on the population estimates 
of 1917 of the United States Census Bureau. 





Religion in Public Schools 


In Larchmont, New York, they have 
established religious instruction in the 
public schools in a most satisfactory 
manner to all concerned. On a given 
day of each week the two schools in the 
town are dismissed forty-five minutes 
earlier than usual; and then, gathered 
in separate rooms in the school build- 
ing, according to creeds, the children 
listen to the pastors of the various 
churches, in keeping with the church 
affiliations of their parents. This 
plan is said to work well. 





School Authorities Co-operate 


The authorities of the public schools 
in Ann Arbor, Mich., have agreed to 
dismiss the children for an hour each 
week, during which time they may go 
to church for religious instruction. 


This method of church school work 
seems to be awakening wide interest 
among educational leaders and relig- 
ious teachers. 
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A Yearly Church Program 


By Rev. Herbert Marsh, Spirit Lake, Iowa 


LL church work ought to have a 

purpose. In order to make church 

work purposeful the church 
needs a yearly program. In making 
up a church program several things 
ought to be considered. 

First—The church program should 
save overlapping. A lady called up a 
few weeks ago and said: “Mr. Marsh, 
have you noticed that there are three 
things going on in the church this week 
and none the next? The Ladies’ League 
meets Wednesday afternoon, the 


Feb. 27—Woman’s Missionary Socie- 
ties, Mrs. W. F. Carlton. 

March 5—Ladies’ League. 

March 17—St. Patrick’s Party—Men’s 
Class. 

March 19—Ladies’ League. 

March 26—Woman’s Missionary Socie- 
ties—Guest Day—Silver Tea at 

church. 

April 1—Newcomers—All Fool’s Party 
—Men’s Class. 

April 2—Ladies’ League. 


be held. You will notice an experience 
social down for April 21. A few weeks 
ago I handed out $50.00 in quarters. 
These quarters were to be invested un- 
til Easter, then brought to church on 
Easter Sunday morning. Last year 
over $300.00 was made, this year we’re 
expecting twice this amount. On April 
21 we shall get together, play games, 
eat, and tell how we made our various 
amounts. Such things as these can be 
put in the calendar as the run from 

January 1 to December 31 and 





Woman’s Missionary Societies 
Thursday afternoon, and_ the 
Loyal Woman’s Bible Class Sat- 
urday afternoon. Several of us 
belong to two or three of these 
organizations and we would be 
thankful if you can remedy this 
way of doing things.” I was a 





A church is not a single-cylinder affair. 
Some are fours, some are sixes, others may 
be eights, or twin sixes. But no matter how 
many cylinders it may have, the firing must 
synchronize to be effective. There is a lot 
of common sense in this little article which 


tells how to make a church hit on all six. 


take in the youngest and the old- 
est. 

Third—The program must be 
co-operative. We have selected 
St. Valentine’s party, April 14, 
for one of the young people’s so- 
cials, the Washington’s and Lin- 
coln’s birthdays are taken by the 
schools or other societies to 








new main, only getting nicely set- 
tled. So I had to confess that as 
yet I had not noticed this overlapping. 
But I told the lady I had a remedy if 
they would accept it. So the next Sun- 
day I announced a desire to meet all 
the officers of the various organizations 
of the church in order to work out a 
church program, on the following Mon- 
day afternoon. We met; and the first 
thing we decided on was “Wednesdays 
as Church Day.” The Ladies’ League 
would meet the first and third Wednes- 
days and the other organizations would 
take the other Wednesday afternoons 
or evenings. Our ladies now know that 
it is not proper for them to accept 
other engagements for this day. The 
other organizations of the town know 
that our ladies have set this day apart 
for church purposes, and do not try to 
put anything else on Wednesday if 
they expect the ladies to attend. So 
each society now has its day, without 
any conflict or overlapping. This makes 
it easier for a pastor to keep track of 
his church notices, and makes a jani- 
tor’s job more systematic. 
Second—The church program should 
be adequate. It should touch life at 
all points and be prepared for all occa- 
sions. The program below will explain 
what I mean. 
Jan, 2—Ladies’ League. 
Jan. 10—Congregational Meeting. 
Jan. 16—Ladies’ League. 
Jan. 23—Woman’s Missionary Socie- 
ties, Mrs. Walter Arp. 
Feb. 6—Ladies’ League Birthday 
Party. 
Feb. 12—Hostesses, Young People. 
Feb. 14—St. Valentine’s Party. 
Feb. 20—Ladies’ League. 


April 16—Ladies’ League. 

April 19—Ladies’ League Easter Sale. 

April 21—Experience Social at Church. 

April 23—Woman’s Missionary Socie- 
ties—Mrs. J. E. Merrill. 

May 7—Ladies’ League. 

May 14—New Members 
Church. 

May 21—Ladies’ League. 

May 28—Woman’s Missionary Socie- 
ties—Mrs P. E. Narey. 

June 4—Ladies’ League. 

June 11—Old Folks Night at Church. 

June 18—Ladies’ League. 

June 25—Woman’s Missionary Socie- 
ties—Mrs. Carl Blackert. 

July 2—Ladies’ League. 

July 16—Ladies’ League. 

July 23—Woman’s Missionary Socie- 
ties. 

Aug. 6—Ladies’ League. 

Aug. 20—Ladies’ League Corn Roast. 

In March many new people have 

moved onto the farms. Some farmers 

have retired and moved to town, and 

others have come into our town. The 

church must meet them and let them 

know the church needs them as well as 

they need the church. So April first the 

Men’s Class will entertain these new- 

comers. Banker, farmer, merchant and 

mechanic will know each other after 

this social, and farm and town will be 

drawn closer together. The old folks 

and the young folks must entertain and 

be entertained. Hence we shall have 

sunset parties for old folks and full 

moon socials for the young folks. The 

men will entertain the ladies and vice 

versa. The usual socials, Washing- 

ton’s, Lincoln’s, St. Patrick’s, etc., will 


Night at 


which our young people belong. 
Before we put February 14 down for a 
social I consulted the superintendent 
of schools so we might be sure there 
was no conflict in the dates. The church 
and schools must co-operate. Some 
churches cannot put on a program be- 
cause most of the dates are taken by 
the schools. So the solution to this is 
co-operation between pastor and super- 
intendent of schools. 

Fourth—The program must be evo- 
lutionary rather than _ revolutionary. 
I have a predecessor to remember. He 
prayed and labored. The reason I am 
here is due to his belief that after a 
certain period of time he felt his work 
had reached its limit, or he had accom- 
plished that whereunto he had been 
sent. So I must start where he left 
off, build on the foundation he has laid. 


Fifth—The program must be simple. 
“We know not what awaits us.” Death 
might take us before the year ends; if 
we are Methodists the bishop might 
move us, or if Presbyterians, etc., we 
might get a call to another church. So 
we have to make a program with an 
eye to our officials and to our suc- 
cessor. It ought to be simple enough 
for church officials to be able to carry 
on if the church is pastorless; also sim- 
ple enough for a new man to be able to 
take hold of and carry out during the 
first few months of his pastorate. It 
also ought to be made so that additions 
can be made at various places along 
the line. 

This is the kind of a program which 
will keep the church “hitting on all 
six” all the year round and satisfy the 
most exacting. 


——-- 
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Letters of an Embryo Preacher 





(Continued from Page 112) 
gram; but like a man I stood up and 
read them. 

“No, not that,” he said. “I mean the 
little matter of the church lawn.” 

“Oh yes,” I said. “I am glad to in- 
clude that with the others. Mr. Shaver 
and I have been talking about the 
sorry condition of the grounds. We 
have thought that you men might be 
willing to entrust the care of the lawn 
to me. I am sure that I could soon 
have it looking more presentable than 
it now does.” 

Everybody brightened at this except 
one. Among all the nodding heads of 
approval, the brow of Harry Somers 
was quiet. 

“I think there should be one condi- 
tion,” he said. “That is about the 
fence. That is the best fence in town. 
I do not believe that it should be re- 
moved, under any consideration. I 
helped canvass the town to secure it.” 

To this the others agreed. 

“T am sure that that will be agree- 
able to the minister,” said the chair- 
man. “I am sure that he is as anxious 
as any of us to preserve the fence and 
keep the kids off the grass. That is 
what the fence is for.” 

Really, I had no intention of touch- 
ing the fence, except to reset the posts; 
so I nodded assent to the proposition. 
Mr. Beebe, secretary of the board, was 
present at the meeting, and I presume 
was following his usual custom of ig- 
noring any records which might be 
necessary. So I wrote a note and 
handed it across to him. 

“Moved, seconded and carried, that 
our new minister be empowered to put 
the lawn in suitable shape; using his 
own judgment as to the decoration of 
it, with the one exception that the 
present iron fence is to be retained.” 

He filed it in the closed book he had 
brought with him. 

“Now shall we take up the other 
items,” I asked. 

Mr. Shaver looked over the list. 

“T can’t see anything here that we 
should bother with tonight, as we have 
some important matters to consider. 
Most of them are for you to decide 
anyway. I think that it would be a 
good thing for you to make an every- 
member visitation as you suggest. That 
answers the second question as well. 
Though, of course, the lawn must be 
taken care of. You might work the 
lawn one day and make calls the next. 
And in regard to the boys. We don’t 
care to have the church torn to pieces 
by any bunch of kids. We had a boy 
scout troop here one time, and it’s a 
wonder they didn’t run away with the 
building. They even used the kitchen 
stove to cook a meal on; and the last 


month they were in the church the 
electric light bill was fifty cents higher 
than for the month of the year before. 
Go careful on this boy stuff. I guess 
that answers your questions. 

“Now we will go on with the busi- 
ness of the evening.” 

Mr. Beebe said that the janitor had 
requested a new broom. 

“Have you inspected the brooms he 
has on hand,” asked Mr. Shaver. 

The scribe admitted that he had 
made no inspection. 

“Wouldn’t it be wise for us to see 
just what condition they are in. I be- 
lieve in taking care of the business of 
the church in an economical way,” 
again suggested the chairman. 

They all agreed, and the board made 
its way to the furnace room. There 
were two brooms there; and every 
man, myself included, looked them 
over. Mr. Shaver gave the decision for 
the body. 

“These brooms will go another 
month. Attendance is apt to be light 
during the summer month, and there 
won’t be much use for them anyway. 
Then in the fall we can start with new 
equipment.” 

The next matter to consider was 
church insurance. Harry Smith, one 
of the trustees presented the bill. He 
was in the business, and had always 
taken care of the insurance. His com- 
panies were all board companies. One 
of the men had found another company 
which would insure cheaper; and he 
had a resolution that the church insur- 
ance be placed with the non-board com- 
petitor. This enraged Smith. 

“T have written this insurance for 
the past fifteen years, and as a trus- 
tee of the church I am entitled to it. 
If I don’t get it, I am going to get out 
of the church,” he threatened. 

“But we have agreed that any ex- 
penditures of the church should go to 
the lowest bidder,” answered the mover 
of the resolution. 

“That doesn’t make any difference,” 
said:Smith. “That’s all right when all 
of the bidders are outside of the church 
membership; but a man is entitled to 
the business of his own church. And 
I am going to have this.” 

For a while it looked as if the dis- 
pute would become serious; but the 
diplomatic Mr. Shaver found a way to 
quiet the disputers. 

“The whole matter will be laid on 
the table until our next meeting,” he 
directed. And so it was done. 

The time had now come for adjourn- 
ment, unless other business was pre- 
sented. There being none, the body 
gradually broke up. Mr. Shaver and 
Mr. Smith were among the last to 
leave. I overheard the conversation 
as they were going through the door. 

“The insurance will lapse unless it is 


written before next Monday,” said the 
insurance man in a more or less con- 
cerned tone. 

“Oh, go ahead and write it, and send 
in the bill. Those guys will have 
cooled off by the next meeting, and it 
will probably be forgotten anyway. If 
it is brought up, we will take care of 
it some way. 

So you see, Dad, Mr. Smith won after 
all. And Mr. Shaver won, for he had 
his way in everything. 

And I won. Did you notice it? No 
boys’ organization is to be allowed in 
the church? That’s right. But didn’t 
they give me authority to use the 
church grounds as I saw fit, provid- 
ing the fence was not touched? And 
wasn’t that written into the records? 

And that is how I win. 





Loose-Leaf Prayer Book 


A novel idea for assisting people in 
their private devotions has been inaug- 
urated at the Church of the Messiah, 
Rhinebeck, N. Y., by the rector, the 
Rev. Gabriel Farrell, Jr. On a recent 
Sunday morning Mr. Farrell preached 
on prayer and put emphasis on the ob- 
ligation of the church to assist its peo- 
ple in their private devotions as well 
as in public worship. As a means of 
meeting this obligation there was dis- 
tributed after the service, an envelope 
containing three sheets of printed 
prayers and one sheet of explanation 
regarding the prayers. These prayers 
were printed on 3x5 sheets punched to 
fit standard loose-leaf covers. The ex- 
planatory sheet gave the numbers of 
these covers and suggested that the 
members of the parish buy them. From 
time to time other prayers will be dis- 
tributed and in this way a helpful book 
of prayers will be compiled.—The 
Churchman. 


Another Advertising Church 


A new community interest has been 
aroused in the church at Florence, 
Mass., through the use of continuous 
advertising. Display advertisements 
were inserted in the local papers just 
before the opening of the church and 
the church school this fall, and gener- 
ous use of newspaper space is made 
throughout the year. The parish sees 
to it that all church affairs are fully 
reported, and occasionally extensive 
space is given to the sermon.—Chris- 
tian Register. 








Life of Luther on the Screen 


The drama of the life of Martin 
Luther and his courageous struggle 
against the forces of evil within and 
without the Church has at last been 
successfully presented on the motion 
picture screen. 

With superb artistry the photog- 
rapher has selected interiors, beautiful 
in the grandeur of their simplicity and 
exteriors which show in all of their 
original beauty the quaint old scenes 
of Worms and Wittenberg and Mans- 
field. The film was produced in the 
Reformation country with a capable 
cast headed by Carl Wuestenhagen, an 
excellent and very spiritual European 
actor, who takes the role of Martin 
Luther.—American Lutheran. 
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Accounting System in the Central Presbyterian 


Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘O UR system of accounting for 
pledges in keeping a record 
of weekly payments,” said 
Miss Lucy Elizabeth Slawson, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
New York, “may prove to be of value 
to officials of other churches. Its sim- 
plicity will readily commend itself to 
any custodian of church pledges, and it 
has proved adequate in a church which 
has a membership of approximately 
3,000. It can be used in a modified 
form, to meet the particular require- 
ments of any church. 

“Everyone interested will admit the 
necessity of keeping accurate records 
of pledges. It has been found by ex- 
perience that the use of bound colum- 
nar books for the purpose is very un- 
satisfactory. The basis of our system 
is the use of an individual card record 
for each member. For the purpose of 
convenient filing and reference to the 
card record, the Kardex visible record 
system is used. 

Key: 

A—Amount pledged for church sup- 
port. 

B—Amount pledged for Benevolence. 

C—Credit or debit balance carried 
over from the preceding quarter. 

D—Amount of Weekly Contribution. 


E—Amount overpaid or due at the 
end of the quarter. 

F—First and Middle 
Pledger. 

G—Last Name of Pledger. 


“The record card is printed in dupli- 
cate, with a perforated line between 
the two sections of the card. A piece 
of machine carbon is inserted, and the 
data regarding the amount of the 
weekly pledge, name, address and num- 
ber of the pledge is filled in on the 
typewriter. The machine carbon is re- 
moved and replaced by a good quality 
of pencil carbon. The card record is 
then ready for its permanent place in 
the cabinet. Weekly entries are made 
with indelible pencil, which makes a 
clear impression on the duplicate. It 
is never necessary to remove an active 
card from the cabinet. 


“The information for the pledged 
amount entered on this card is obtain- 
ed from the Stewardship card. This is 
signed by the contributor at the end 
of the fiscal year, or at the time of 


Name of 


By C. F. Moss 


joining the church. Contributions are 
made through the weekly envelopes 
and placed on the collection plate. The 
envelopes are opened, and the amount 
of the contents is marked on each one. 
These form the basis of the entry to 
the card record. After all of the en- 
tries are made for the week, the items 
on the Church Support card are added, 
likewise all of the items on the Benevo- 
lent side. Thus the two totals plus the 


“This manner of handling our rec- 
ords has become indispensable.” 

SYSTEM—If all churches only 
realized the value of it! It is a phe- 
nomenon to me, how some churches 
exist without it. 

It does not matter what a man’s in- 
come is, he can systematize his mode of 
living to conform with it. If he shirks 
his work, his earning power will be 
decreased and he will find himself in 
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loose collection should tally with the 
total amount received for the week, or 
the amount deposited in the bank. 

“At the end of the quarter the debit 
or credit balance of the member’s ac- 
count is placed at the bottom of the 
card. The original portion of the card 
is then torn off and mailed to the 
pledger, usually with a letter urging 
the delinquent to pay up to date. The 
carbon copy of the record is kept in the 
cabinet for reference. 


dire difficulties. If he overlives his 
income, failure is staring him straight 
in the face. 

So it is with the church. Pledges 
are made for the support of the church 
which can and should be collected. If 
they are not, various complications 
arise. 

It is rapidly being realized that the 
one underlying principle which will 
solve the financial problems of the 
church, is systematic organization. 








An Alaskan Method 


A gambling hotel, saloon and dance 
hall at Ketchikan, Alaska, has been 
purchased by the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church and turned into a mission hotel, 
which has become so influential that 
the entire moral tone of the city has 
been raised decidedly. A report made 
at the North Dakota District Conven- 
tion of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church on the purchase of the build- 
ing showed that the Church had made 
a good financial bargain and had done 
a good turn at the same time. The 
place was purchased at a cost of $30,- 
000, its entire character was changed, 
and Rev. C. K. Malmin was put in 
charge. The “Mission Hotel” is a 
money making proposition and is now 


worth $15,000 more than the purchase 
price. The chief of police at Ketchi- 
kan says that the project has cut down 
arrests in the city thirty-five per cent. 
—Lutheran Church Herald. 


Another Church on War 


The Disciples of Christ in their re- 
cent Cleveland, Ohio, convention, dealt 
with the matter of war as if war hin- 
dered the work of the Church, and the 
ten thousand delegates were almost 
unanimous in memorializing the gov- 
ernment to take a stand against war, 
on principle. Now that fourteen 
Christian bodies are on record as op- 
posed to war, on principle, we shall see 
what value the method has as a means 
of bringing the unchurched to church. 
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Illustrated Sermon “‘The Fool"’, 
Free to Ministers 


Channing Pollock author of the 
great spiritual drama, “The Fool” in 
an effort to carry its message to more 
millions, has written a lecture sermon 
based on the play. This lecture is il- 
lustrated with photographs from the 
play and from well known paintings. 
There are one hundred of these slides 
and they are beautifully colored. 

To those who may not be familiar 
with the play, we would say that it is 
based on the struggle in a minister’s 
soul when he is forced to choose be- 
tween the truth of Christ and the con- 
ventional religion of his church. Mr. 
Pollock believes that there is a real 
Christ apart from the ecclesiastical 
insistance and formalism. 

This sermon-lecture, with the slides, 
he is glad to loan to ministers desiring 
to use them. There is no charge made 
for their use; but a small deposit is 
required, which will be returned when 
the slides are returned. If you desire 
to take advantage of this offer, write 
Affie McVicker, care Selwyn & Co., 
Selwyn Theater, New York City. Just 
mention that you read the announce- 
ment of the offer in Church Manage- 
ment. We believe in Channing Pol- 
lock, in his play, and in his effort to 
gg the stage a spiritual force in 
ife. 





Tithing Comes Back 


Tithing as a means of church sus- 
tentation is arousing interest every- 
where now, and the idea of giving at 
least one tenth of one’s income to God 
appears to be at the center of the in- 
terest. Published reports of western 
and southwestern tithing plans, espec- 
ially among the farmers, have ap- 
peared widely in the religious press of 
late. As a method of raising money 
for church work, tithing has a great 
deal to say for itself. 





An Evangelistic Program 


Rev. O. W. Haulmann of the Grace 
Reformed Church, Akron, Ohio, sug- 
gests the following program of evan- 
gelization based upon his own work. 

First there was Preparation. Plans 
were carefully laid before the Consist- 
ory early in the year. A series of ser- 
mons, begun early in February, looked 
toward Congregational Evangelistic 
Activity. This series ended on Palm 
Sunday. Late in February, all who 
were willing to help were asked to re- 
main after service. These were divided 
into nine geographic groups, and as- 
signed to individual committee rooms. 


Usher's Weekly Report 


This form for a weekly report from 
the head usher is taken from that ex- 
cellent little “Church Usher’s Manual” 
written by Willis O. Garrett and pub- 
lished by the Fleming H. Revell Co. It 
is an idea worth passing on. The form 
which he uses is 8%xl11 inches. The 


head usher should fill this out every 
week and place it on file, a carbon copy 
going to the pastor. It gives a record 
of attendance, weather, and the type of 
service for each Sunday in the year. 
Any one desiring a book of such forms 
should write Mr. Garrett, at the First 
Presbyterian Church, Miami, Fla. 


HEAD USHER’S REPORT 
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Here each group arranged for eight 
cottage prayer meetings, to be held the 
second and third weeks in March. 
Leaders also were chosen for same. In 
twenty minutes, 72 meetings had been 
arranged, as well as lists handed out 
of all prospectives living in the group, 
who were to be visited in a friendly way 
only. Result, 1,500 were in attendance 
at these cottage prayer meetings, an 
average of over 20, and many of the 
prospectives were definitely interested 
because our folks were interested in 
them. We were all closer to God and 
to Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 
Secondly, there was Evangelization. 
Selected personal workers, trained in 
part by pastor, followed up this work 
with the actual invitation. These also 
were divided in the same groups, with 
a leader. Workers reported their find- 
ings to their leader, the leader to the 
pastor’s secretary, and she her find- 
ings, after a personal call, to the pas- 
tor. He usually found a glad welcome 
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and a ready decision, and had time for 
dwelling on the responsibility of the 
new relation, rather than in using all 
his time to get the decision. Of 158 
decisions, only 7 were secured by the 
pastor without lay help. Of this num- 
ber 151 united with the Church on Eas- 
ter, and the others later. 


Consummation: Assembling on Eas- 
ter in the Sunday school room the new 
members were divided into four groups 
—hbaptisms, confirmations, reprofes- 
sions, and letters. Each group had two 
ushers, previously trained for the oc- 
casion. Singing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” each group entered the audi- 
torium to specially reserved places, a 
group with each stanza. With the help 
of ushers these were received in less 
than thirty minutes. For the right 
hand of fellowship the ushers led the 
groups simultaneously to the walls of 
the auditorium, so that the new mem- 
bers entirely surrounded the old. Com- 
munion followed with 1013 present. 


Conservation. A reception was held 
in honor of new members one week 
later, carried out by our Social Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Consistory. 
Same groups are being urged to con- 
tinue their interest in the new mem- 
bers, inviting them to any special fea- 
ture of organized activity. The Sun- 
day school enrolls those who were not 
connected previously, via Increase 
Campaign during May, June and July. 
The pastor definitely plans smaller 
group visitation for coming Autumn 
and Winter, wherein church attendance 
especially is the goal, each leader of 
fifty groups reporting to him regular- 
ly. Under conservation we should also 
mention that these new members, to- 
taling 158 were at once canvassed for 
pledges for church work, pledges to- 
taling $1,600 being realized. 
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The Editorial Page 





A Vital Issue 


N the last few weeks hundreds of letters have come 
from the clergy in our circulation territory comment- 
ing upon various phases of policies and the hopes of 

Church Management. These have been welcome mes- 
sages; many of them have waxed enthusiastic over the 
new enterprise; some have pointed out possibilities, which 
have been instructive and wise; some have found the 
magazine disappointing. And in many of them there are 
queries as to what position the magazine is going to take 
in the strife between fundamentalist and modernist, :con- 
servative and liberal. 


A few correspondents have withdrawn their support 
because they feel that too much space has been given to 
the books of a well known liberal. The joke in this is 
that the only mention of these books was made in paid 
display advertising space by reliable publishers of re- 
ligious books, who advertise everywhere. A friend or two 
on the other side of the question advise us that the 
modern issue is too great to be evaded; that one must be 
on one side or the other, and suggest that the liberals 
will give the most generous support. 


Editorial Policy 


We cannot help but feel that all of these critics have 
failed to grasp the real mission of Church Management. 
Our editorial policy calls for majoring in parish admin- 
istration. As near as we can judge, the effective methods 
of administration in a church of the fundamentalist color 
are similar to those in a liberal church. To enter into 
the present day religious controversy would take us out- 
side the field in which we feel that our mission lies. 

Church Management is not a theological magazine. 
We have no theological attitude with which we desire to 
inoculate our readers. As sermons are published, they 
will naturally contain a certain amount of theological 
material. But they will be the sermons of the ministers 
who contribute them, and are selected as studies in homi- 
letic construction, and for the general exchange in ideas 
of what present day ministers are preaching. These ser- 
mons cannot, and ‘vill not represent, solely one type of 
faith. 

Neither is Church Management a propaganda magazine. 
If there is any motive back of it except the desire to be 
helpful to busy ministers, the publishers have failed to 
so inform the editorial staff. We are subject to no board 
control. The only board of censors which sits in judg- 
ment over this magazine is the great growing body of 
readers. This is one reason why we feel that our readers 
are entitled to an explanation of our policies; and why we 
are always glad to have letters of comment from them. 
And now we hope this matter is understood. 





Ministerial Bigotry 


HERE is one attitude which this magazine is going 
to stand four square on with all of the power and 
resources at its command. It believes in Christian 
brotherhood for ministers as well as laymen, and it in- 
tends to preach the positive side of tolerance and minister- 
ial ethics and it will constantly condemn that ministerial 


bigotry which hides behind the skirts of any particular 
ism. To us this is a vital issue. The entire profession is 
handicapped because of the attitude of some, who, like the 
apostles, would say, “We saw one casting out devils in thy 
name and we forbade him because he followed not us.” 


The great test of the minister, after all, is the casting 
out of devils and not whether he follows “us.” We be- 
lieve that religious controversy is in many respects a good 
thing. It at least has the virtue of stirring up dusty 
minds and making people think on religious questions. 
But we don’t know of any good thing that can be said 
of religious bigotry. From the time of the apostles this 
has been the great stumbling block in the way of those 
who would build the kingdom of God. The verse quoted 
above from the Gospel of Mark might be a good one to 
open our denominational convocations with. 


John Wesley 


We would like to commend to the church at large John 
Wesley’s sermon on religious bigotry.. Some of us, besides 
Methodists, enjoy his sermons. He meets the situation 
pretty frankly and many of his admonitions would sound 
good in this twentieth century. Here are some of his 
statements. 

“Take care that you do not convict yourself of bigotry, 
by your unreadiness to believe that any man does cast out 
devils, who differs from you... 


“Examine yourself...Am I not sorry that God 
should thus own and bless a man that holds such errone- 
ous opinions? . . . Do I not mention behind his back, his 
(real or supposed) faults—his defects or infirmities? Do 
not I hinder sinners from hearing his word? If you do 
any of these things you are a bigot to this day. 

“What if I see a Papist, an Arian, a Socinian, casting 
out devils? If I did I could not forbid even him, without 
convicting myself of bigotry. Yea, and if it could be 
supposed that I should see a Jew, a Deist, or a Turk, doing 
the same thing, were I to forbid him either directly or 
indirectly, I should be no better than a bigot still.” 

When everything is said and done, the test of a min- 
ister’s work will be of his ability to cast out the demons 
of darkness and doubt and to enthrone light and life. And 
the men who are doing this do not all belong to one side 
of the theological controversy. 





A Lesson from the Village Smith 


“Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught! 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought.” 


T may seem inconceivable that the village blacksmith 
has a message for this busy motorized age. As a 
matter of fact, we had forgotten that there was a 

village smith, until the automobile broke down miles 
away from a garage, and the blacksmith shop showed an 
opportunity for relief. So to the smith we went; and 
from him we learned the lesson. 

The smith was busy shoeing a beautiful pair of colts. 

They had just reached the east, from the western mar- 
kets, and had never had shoes on their feet. They were 
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a huge pair, weighing probably three thousand pounds; 
and the proud new owner had polished their coats until 
they were bright indeed. But they did not understand 
about the shoeing business. The blacksmith was not a 
huge man. He did not appear as mighty as the one that 
Longfellow tells about. As a matter of fact we expected 
to see a hind hoof raised and the little smith fly before it, 
out of the door. 


It was evident that they didn’t like this working with 
their feet. The blacksmith slowly raised one of the rear 
hoofs. The horse gathered all of his strength to pull it 
away. Behold, there was no resistance. The smith let 
him pull the foot away. The horse seemed surprised. 
Again the smith took the foot. Again the horse pulled 
it away; but this time he did not use the same energy. A 
third time the act was repeated, and a fourth. But 
finally there came a time when the horse let his foot rest 
in the lap of the smith; and it was trimmed, and the shoe 
fastened on. 


The horses taken care of, the smith was ready to look 
at our car. 


“We expected to see that big horse kick you through 
the door,” we told him. 


“Oh no,” he said. “Of course either of those horses 
could, if it wanted to. A man isn’t intended to be as 
stout as a horse. But a horse is all right, when you get 
him to understand what you are trying to do. All it takes 
is a little patience and a little horse sense.” 


When everything is said and done, he gave us a good 
lesson on the handling of men as well as on the handling 


of horses. The man is a fool who only relies on brute 
force to get from people the thing he desires. There is 
a better way. There is nothing that you can’t do with 
people, if you will study the right methods of action. 
But it takes a little patience, and a little horse sense. 





Suggestive Christmas Texts 


r I NHE GUIDING STAR. “When they saw the star, 
they rejoiced with exceeding great joy.” Matthew 
2:10. 

The Love of the Cradle. “She brought forth her first 
born son and .. . laid him in a manger.” Luke 2:7. 

Second Christmas Day. “Let us go even unto Bethle- 
hem, and see ‘this thing which has come to pass.” Luke 
2:15. 

The Pondering Heart. “But Mary kept all sayings, 
pondering them in her heart.” Luke 2:19. 

The Prince of Righteousness. “He shall judge thy peo- 
ple with righteousness and the poor with justice.” Psalm 
72:2. 

Christmas Loyalty. “And being warned of God in a 
dream that they should not return to Herod, they departed 
into their own country another way.” Matthew 2:12. 

The Prince of Peace. “His name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince 
of Peace.” Isaiah 9:6. 

Cosmopolitan Appeal of Christmas. “Wise Men from 
the East.” Matthew 2:1. “The shepherds said, let us go.” 
Luke 2:15. “Simeon blessed them.” Luke 2:34. “And 
there was one Anna, a prophetess.” Luke 2:36. 











The Star of Bethlehem 


HE Star in the East, at Bethlehem, 
Shone on a puny infant strength 
To appall the might of Pagan Rome 
And see it blanch; that shall, at length, 
Grasp every power in its right hand 
And wield it with resistless will, 
Till there shall be nor sea nor land 
Where sword or law denies it still. 


The Star in the East, at Bethlehem, 
Gleamed on a wisdom, in young eyes, 
That soon spoke out in speech divine 
To win, or overthrow the wise; 
A wisdom that shall have its way 
Through all dispute and all dissent, 
Till heaven and earth shall own its sway 
As final and omnipotent. 


The Star in the East, at Bethlehem, 
Lighted a love in that young face, 
That wise men and the shepherds saw, 
And knelt, as in a holy place; 
A love that struck the rule of hate 
And shattered it; a love to bless: 
A love that shall in patience wait 
To conquer the world with tenderness. 


Edward L. Lawson. 
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Shall We Have a Protestant Confessional? 


The Third in a Series of Articles on Practical Ministerial Problems 


HALL we have a Protestant “con- 
fessional?” The anti-Roman spirit 
is strong, and a confessional -will 

probably never be known by this 
name. But there are developments in 
Protestant parishes which indicate a 
gyowth toward an institution which 
will accomplish what the Roman con- 
fessional does. There is a renewed em- 
phasis upon the pastoral heart. The 
minister is appreciating more and more 
his opportunity as a healer of souls. 
This is leading him to adopt any and 
all methods by which he may 


reader. He cannot tell just when he 
may be needed in this home or that. 
So, to meet the situation, he sets cer- 
tain hours aside, when folk who are 
seeking spiritual help may come to him 
for what assistance he may offer. The 
words of Dr. Henry Churchill King are 
very appropriate here. “A Christian’s 
greatest work is not to go to men and 
speak to them about their souls. It is to 
live such a life and be such a man that 
when people are concerned about their 
souls they will want to come to him.” 


acuteness of this problem. A young 
lady came to the writer some weeks 
ago very much in distress. She was 
in her first year in college, and for the 
first time she had heard a different 
explanation of the creation from that 
in the book of Genesis. Her first im- 
pulse was to leave the college. Then 
came the impulse to break away from 
the church as an institution of the 
middle ages. After a half hour’s talk 
devoted largely to the development of 
religious thought and what Christians 

of today believe, she went away in 





share the burdens of those in his 
parish. 

One of the unfounded suspi- 
cions of the lay mind is that the 
clergyman of today is not a 
“house-going parson.” A casual 
study will show that our 
ministers are making hundreds 





The effective minister must be a healer of 
How can he watch carefully over 
his flock when they number into the thou- 
How can he know when they need 
spiritual advice and the helpfulness of pas- 
This article suggests a 


souls. 
sands? 


toral prayer? 
return to the confessional. 


a happier mood. The chances are 
that no minister would have 
called on her in her college room. 
Her only help to spiritual comfort 
and healing was to find a minister 
she knew was willing to give time 
to her. 

Some ministers have found that 
domestic troubles form a large 








of calls every year. The writer 
has taken occasion to verify this 
as he has talked with clergymen of 
various faiths. There are some excep- 
tions, of course, but as a whole min- 
isters are doing much house-to-house 
calling. I have found that ministers 
of the supposed intellectual class, who 
in the public mind draw their congre- 
gations by their brilliant sermons, do a 
lot of hard every-day work as a basis 
for their ministry. 

But Protestant parishes have grown, 
so it is not as easy to keep in constant 
touch with every member in the parish. 
The most that can be expected of any 
minister with a membership under him 
of 1,000 or 1,200 people is one formal 
call a year, except when he is sum- 
moned for special services, as in the 
case of sickness and death. So it is 
nothing unusual to have a minister fre- 
quently embarrassed in his calls by 
learning of events which have hap- 
pened in the interim of his visits, of 
which he is entirely ignorant. One 
minister reports that he learned of the 
death of a son of one of his members 
while making a call at the home sev- 
eral months after the death. Another 
was told by the maid that the mistress 
was not at home, as she was in court 
that day in the interest of her divorce 
suit. Several months had_ elapsed 
since the filing of the papers, but this 
husband and wife had gone through 
the critical spiritual hours of such a 
lamentable test without any spiritual 
guidance. 

The establishment of a confessional, 
or pastoral clinic, is in answer to this 
situation. The minister is not a mind 


Bes. 
a 


Such a clinic presupposes that the 
minister has established a contact by 
personal acquaintance ‘or reputation, 
so that the people will have confi- 
dence in his word and his prayer. The 
burden in the Protestant confessional 
will be largely upon the minister, while 
in the Roman church it may be placed 
upon the historic church. A minister 
will need spiritual preparation for this 
work if he is to encourage men and 
women to bring their problems to him. 

What are the spiritual problems 
which will be brought into such a con- 
sultation? There will be many which 
are not worth the time it takes to 
speak of them. They will not be 
spiritual in basis, and will probably 
be wrath-provoking. to the minister. 
One of our ministers, who had for 
years conducted very successfully the- 
ater meetings, was encouraged to hold 
a clinic the next day after each meet- 
ing to talk with those who were im- 
pressed by his theater sermons. But 
in a few weeks he closed his clinic. 

“Every one who came to see me 
wanted to borrow a quarter, or he had 
wheels in his head,” was his expres- 
sion of the failure of his clinic. And 
indeed it will be a problem to keep this 
type of case from filling the hours set 
aside for spiritual consultation. 

Other ministers have found that 
their greatest service is in adjusting 
the minds of Christian believers to 
strange teachings which are unsettling 
their faith. Student pastors are apt 
to find here their greatest work. Min- 
isters in college towns will also see the 


part of their confessional clien- 
tele. These questions are, of course, 
spiritual, and a minister may find that 
his greatest service is here. There are 
many broken homes which might’ be 
mended had the principals sought in 
time the advice of some one who had 
the authority of ordination, to remind 
them of their Christian obligations. 
Domestic troubles are very apt to have 
their basis in something very simple 
which has grown with imagination, dis- 
trust, or lack of appreciation. Here 
the minister has the task of diagnosing 
the case, and then tactfully, but fear- 
lessly applying the remedy. 

Many times domestic troubles are 
economic in origin. A wife is chafing 
under the necessity of staying at home 
and doing the housework day after day, 
while a small income prohibits much 
recreation. In one home a minister 
was of much help by convincing the 
husband that he should stay home one 
night a week, and take care of the ba- 
bies, while the wife went to a moving- 
picture theater. It released the wife 
for a little recreation. 

Then there are the multitudes of 
problems which arise by disappoint- 
ment and failure in life, cases of spirit- 
ual despondency caused by physical 
exhaustion, fear of death, loss of 
friends, and others, such as the pas- 
tor finds on his calls. As a matter of 
fact, the confessional is pastoral call- 
ing, in which the people bring their 
problems to their pastor when they 
need his help. 

Dr. L. O. Williams, minister of the 
Church of the Messiah, Buffalo, N. Y., 
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is one of the pioneers in this kind of 
work. For some years he has given 
two hours a day to receiving calls from 
those who seek spiritual advice. He 
has been sought by hundreds, and he 
follows up much of the work by call- 
ing at stated times and giving what he 
calls “treatments” to his clients. Many 
of the cases which come to him are of 
people suffering physically, some of 
them being referred by physicians. Dr. 
Williams receives more of the psychic 
type of cases than domestic or econo- 
mic. But he insists that his work is 
strictly spiritual. It is not a substi- 
tute for pastoral calling but a supple- 
ment to it. 

Dr. Williams always uses prayer in 
his treatment of his clients. His rec- 
ords show marvelous results of such 
treatment on physical and mental ills. 
There will be many ministers who will 
not care to specialize on this type of 
work; but there is a spiritual service 
rendered through it. Dr. Williams has 
given the following technique of the 
prayer he uses in his work. 

“It is not only the words that count, 
but also the frame of mind, the tones 
of the voice, and the general manner 
in which they are uttered. 

“Let the frame of mind be imagina- 
tive, rather than resolute. See the pic- 
tures, visualize the images, with the 
mind’s eye realize all that is suggest- 
ed. Remember that by clearly, vividly 
beholding, we grow into the likeness of 
the thing beheld. It is not so much 
the will that heals, as it is the 
imaginative emotion. It is with the 
heart that a man believeth unto salva- 
tion. This prayer is a picture prayer. 

“Let the prayer be audible; the tones 
soft, smooth, continuous and rhythmic. 
As far as possible let the words take 
the color of pictures. Avoid stress, use 
falling inflections, keep on low keys. 
Talk to yourself as you would to an 
ailing child. 

“Go slowly, don’t be in a_ hurry. 
Linger lovingly over the pictures and 
develop kindred associations. Pause at 
every opportunity but without break- 
ing the thread. Shut out disturbance; 
shut out distracting thoughts. Have 
a time for it and keep the appointment. 
Above all, through constant repetition, 
build the prayer into your mind and 
heart.” 

Many will question their own abil- 
ity to conduct a clinic such as is here 
suggested. But we will repeat, in 
closing, what we have tried to empha- 
size all through this paper. The Pro- 
testant confessional, or pastoral clinic, 
is seeking to do only what the pastoral 
calling seeks to do; but it has the ad- 
vantage of placing the problem before 
the minister at a time when he can best 
serve as a pastor and spiritual leader 
of his people. 


A Local Church Problem in 
Diagram 


By William Hermann 


a simple diagram than by an 

hour of preaching. This diagram 
was worked out by a minister after he 
had tried for months to point out de- 
fects in the local parish by sermon and 
admonition. 

It is a congregation of about five 
hundred, with three well 
organized societies as 
part of the church work. 
One of these is the church 
school, which includes 
young peoples’ work; one 
is the men’s club; one is 
the women’s society. Now 
the particular problem 
was that these organiza- 
tions came to think of 
themselves as being quite 
complete in themselves. 
They forgot that they 
were merely an expres- 
sion of church life. 

The minister felt that 
there was need of calling 
these organizations to an 
appreciation of their true 
significance, and also to 
secure a better spirit of 
co-dperation between 
them. So he evolved this diagram. At 
a meeting of the officers of all of the 
organizations of the church he pre- 
sented his talk in a blackboard sketch. 

The large circle represents the con- 
gregation of the church. Within it are 
the smaller circles; each one is named. 
The membership of the women’s so- 
ciety happens to lie entirely within the 
church membership. The men’s club 
includes men who are outside the 
church congregation. So also the 
Sunday school includes children from 
families outside the church, and in 
turn it includes some who are in the 
other organizations. 

So far everything was very evident. 
But then the minister began to empha- 
size that the women’s society should be 
more than an organization. It should 
be the department of women’s work 
for the church, And it was shown that 


Gi simple one can do more by 


it only realizes its purpose when it 
considers the interest of every woman 
in the church. So also with the men’s 
club: It should be the men of the 
church in action. The church school 
is never complete in itself, but is the 
educational department of church 
work. That is one reason we prefer 





the term “church school” to “Sunday 
school.” 

Now the diagram shows something 
else. It shows blank spaces between 
the circles: that means that there are 
men and women and children in the 
church who are not touched by any of 
the expressional activities of the 
church. Then some of the circles run 
over the large circle; the implication 
of this is that there are people reached 
by the organizations who have shown 
no interest in the services or worship 
of the church. These people should be 
reached for active church affiliation. 

The result of this diagram and talk 
was very effective. It drove home the 
true relationship of the organizations 
to the church. It also set up a definite 
line of co-operative work for the year. 
The results become evident as the 
year’s work moves on. 








Reclaiming a Church 


Two student pastors, accompanied 
by thirty auto loads of singers and 
church workers, recently descended 
upon the town of Hazelton, Kansas, 
and held services to such effect that a 
Christian Disciples church was lifted 
out of near-death and given a great in- 
fusion of strength. An old-time revival 
sermon was preached. Exhortation, 
and numbers, did the rest. 


Church in Social Work 


In Indianapolis, Indiana, fifty-one 
of the membership of All Souls Unitar- 
ian Church are connected actively with 
the city’s Family Welfare Society, and 
forty-six members, more than thirteen 
per cent, belong to the Public Health 
Nursing Association. Bringing relig- 
ion and general bodily and mental 
health together thus, attracts people to 
the Church. 
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Question—In our community we are 
unable to have week-day religious in- 
struction on school time. Would it be 
advisable for us to go ahead and estab- 
lish such instruction outside of public 
school hours? 

Answer—Week-day instruction out- 
side of public school hours has been 
maintained in a number of places 
where the public school will not co-op- 
erate. It does not, however, have the 
psychological advantage which relig- 
ious instruction on school time has of 
putting the public school pressure on 
the child when he is excused to report 
promptly and regularly for the other 
instruction, but it has been done, and 
can be done; and it is better than noth- 
ing. My advice is to go ahead. 

May I suggest, however, that when 
we faced the same problem here, pend- 
ing the time when we could secure the 
co-operation of the school board, we 
thought out and adopted what we call 
“The Three Period Session” plan. The 
essence of that is as follows: We ex- 
tend the instruction period which we 
have with the children on Sunday until 
it gives us the additional hour for re- 
ligious instruction which we would get 
on week days. It had added advan- 
tages, too, Ist, that it was offered to 
all our children instead of simply to 
those who were near the school, and 
2nd, we could offer it to them without 
their making a separate trip to the 
church with the necessary expense of 
transportation, and 3rd, we did not 
have to heat the church an additional 
time, and 4th, we used our present 
force of teachers. The essence of the 
plan is as follows: 

We plan to begin our religious edu- 
cational program at the same time that 
our church service begins, at 10:30 in 
the morning. The children are asked 
to come and sit with their parents. The 
worship part of our religious training 
which, for the children, used to be 
given in the opening exercises of the 
school, is now given in the first part of 
the church service from 10:30 to 11:15 
in the church auditorium. This simply 
means that the worship period of the 
ordinary morning service had such 
changes made in it as would make it 
of interest to the children. At 11:15 
a recessional is held at which time the 
children of 14 years of age and under 
march out and go to their various de- 
partments, where they are met by their 
instructors and a lesson course of 45 
minutes in length given them. Those 
over 14 remaining for the sermon. 
When the church congregation is dis- 
missed at twelve, these groups dismiss 
for ten minutes; then the children, and 
adults as well, go into the third period, 
from 12:10 to 1:00. This enables us 
to offer our children 90 minutes of 
instruction on Sunday where they had 
30 minutes before, and gives them 45 
minutes for their worship period in the 
best environment we have to offer, as 
over against the 20 minutes of 
“opening exercises” on the previous 
plan, which for the most part had but 
a secondary worship value. If you are 
interested in this plan you can secure 
further light on it by addressing a pos- 
tal to the Religious Educational De- 





Dr. Beaven will be glad to an- 
swer in these columns questions 
of general interest on parish 
administration which may be 
sent him. Interest already 
shown in this department pro- 
phesies a future of usefulness. 
Address inquiries to Dr. Beaven, 
Church Management, Prospect- 
Fourth Building, Cleveland, O. 











partment of the Lake Avenue Church, 
Rochester, New York. I may say that 
this plan is being adopted in a great 
many churches. I do not advocate it 
as a substitute for week-day religious 
instruction which we now have also. I 
do advocate it as an easy expansion of 
the ordinary program which gives 
more time and better work. 





Question—I now live in a parish but 
twenty-five miles from my old and my 
first one. I am constantly called back 
for weddings and funerals. I always 
suggest to those who request my ser- 
vices that they also ask the present 
minister, my successor. This they tell 
me, they do, but he seldom participates. 
I have a feeling of guilt often times in 
this entering my old parish. Yet my 
old friends would be offended if I did 
not respond to their requests. Should 
I stay away entirely? Or what ar- 
rangement might be made to make the 
situation more regular? 


Answer—The minister in any parish 
is somewhat at the mercy of the man 
who preceded him, particularly if that 
man was popular. People tend to want 
the minister they know. This is natur- 
al. However, they seldom think of the 
ethics of the situation. It is the minis- 
ter who must think through the ethics 
of the matter, and in this particular 
situation, normally the minister who 
has left the parish. 

I do not think you should make a 
practice of going back to your old par- 
ish for these occasions. There might 
be on very rare occasions some reason 
such as personal relationship or fam- 
ily friendship which might warrant de- 
parture from the general rule, but 
these occasions would not normally 
happen often and would be so clear 
that they would be understood by all 
concerned. If you do go however, I 
think you should specifically request 
that the minister now in charge of the 
parish preside at either the wedding or 
funeral and have charge of it and that 
you come only to assist him. This pre- 
serves his leadership and does not tend 
to undermine it as the present condi- 
tion might do. It will be difficult now 
that you have started the other way, to 
make the change, but I do not see how 
you can avoid it. 





Question—The appellation Reverend 
as used by many of our flock seems 
silly to me. My ideal of a minister is 
a red blooded 100 per cent man and it 
does not set well to be hailed as “Rev. 
erend.” I prefer the plain “Mr.” But 
I have not been able to get this across 
to my people? Can you help me? 


Answer—I appreciate the feeling of 
irritation which you have when some- 
body refers to you, or addresses you 
with the term “Reverend” attached to 
your surname. It is a type of expres- 
sion that is unfinished and certainly 
in any case does not set well with our 
attempt as ministers to meet men in 
free fellowship. 

On the other hand, I think we should 
realize that for the most part it is an 
attempt on the part of the people who 
use it to pay some recognition to the 
ministry as an office. It grows prob- 
ably most of all out of an attitude of 
mind that is held in the Communions 
where the clergy emphasize their dif- 
ference from the laity. I hardly see 
how you can get at it to change the 
custom unless you can get your own 
people to start calling you “Mr.” or 
“Pastor” or preach a sermon some 
time on some topic like “Names” and 
What They Suggest” and in it deal 
with this subject. However, I imagine 
that the difficulty that you face where 
you are now will quite likely pass when 
you go to your next pastorate, for this 
custom varies in different sections of 
the country. Until then, I cannot help 
but feel that you will have to do like 
the rest of us do—stand it. 





Question — Kindly recommend the 
best book or magazine article on home 
and family life. I find a great demand 
for a series of sermons on the home 
and family life. Have you published 
your Fireside Sermon Series? 


Answer—I have not published my 
series of Fireside sermons. I have 
preached a series in this particular 
field every year for eleven years and 
it has always dealt with the theme of 
religion in the home, or religion and 
home life. The series varies from five 
to nine in number. It has always been 
of very evident genuine interest to the 
public, and particularly to young peo- 
ple. It deals with the general subjects 
of the application of Jesus’ principles 
to questions of friendship, courtship, 
the meaning of marriage, preparation 
for it, problems between husband and 
wife, dealing of parents with their 
children, relationship of the home to 
the church, relationship of children to 
parents, etc. 

Some of the best books that I could 
suggest, if you were thinking of such 
a series would be “The Home God 
Meant” by Luccock, published by West- 
minster Press. “Little Problems of 
Married Life” by Jordan, published by 
Revell. “Quiet Talks with the Family” 
by Jefferson, published by Crowell, 
“Religious Education in the Family” 
by Cope, published by University of 
Chicago Press. If you want to go into 
the matter still further, books like 
“Ideal Married Life” by Wood-Allen, 
“Man and Woman” by Salman, “Wo- 
man in the Home” by Marden, “Sex 
and Common Sense” by Miss Royden. 

You would get an immense amount 
of material, too, that would be helpful 
from such magazines as Ladies’ Home 
Journal; Pictorial Review, Good 
Housekeeping, sometimes the Ameri- 
can Magazine and other publications 
that deal with home problems. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 


Selected by Rev. Paul F. Boller 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 





“In an old legend a Danish baron 
dwelt in a castle. When Christmas eve 
fell, he drew the curtains and shut the 
windows lest his eyes might perceive 
the faces of the poor, lest his ears 
might be disturbed with their piteous 
appeals for bread. And then, when he 
was alone, and the fire blazed brightly 
on the hearth, he began to feast on his 
rich foods, and to drink his wines. But 
suddenly there was a tap at the win- 
dow that would not cease, and drawing 
the curtain, he saw a little child, and 
heard the words, “The Christ is an- 
hungered.’ Sending a servant to drive 
away the intruder, the baron returned 
to his feast. Then came a second tap- 
ping upon the window, and, angered, 
he drew the curtains to utter oaths, 
but heard the words, ‘The Christ is 
naked and sick.’ And lo, in that hour 
his fruit became ashes, the wine be- 
came as gall and the poison of asps, 
and springing up, the iron soldier 
called his servants; flinging on his fur 
coat, he plunged through the snow to 
the poorhouse and brought the children 
into his palace. And ever afterwards 
the empty halls were filled with shouts 
of laughter, and the galleries were 
bright with the faces of little children. 
Oh, beautiful legend! telling us of the 
transformation that the Christmas 
spirit has always brought to a world 
that is often cold and selfish”—Newell 
Dwight Hillis in “All the Year 
Around.” 





THE TEMPLE OF WORLD-WIDE 
BROTHERHOOD 





Jesus Christ came into this world to 
erect a temple of world-wide brother- 
hood in which each of us could have 
our little chapel at which to worship. 
That chapel was to be within our own 
souls. 

I saw a man last winter slouching 
along the streets. He was a tramp. He 
was dirty and ugly. He smelled of 
dirt and filth. He slouched to my own 
door. As I saw him coming toward my 
door I hardened my heart. I was busy. 
I was trying to write a sermon and he 
was coming to disturb me at that sac- 
red task . I rebelled. He was a loafer 
and an outcast. Why didn’t he provide 
for himself? Why should he allow 
himself to become dependent upon de- 
cent people? My heart turned to stone 
as he approached and I had my little 
speech all ready for him. He rang the 
bell. I opened the door. 


I stepped back, startled and shocked. 
It was my brother—my own blood 
brother; his eyes, his forehead, his 
form; his hair, his look, a_ strange 
stoop to his right shoulder. 

My heart softened. I reached out 
my hand in greeting. The mist came 
into my eyes. I invited him into my 
house. I gave him food and clothes 


and I forgot my sermon. 
He was not my blood brother but he 





Here are illustrations—many 
of them seasonable—some of a 
more general type, but all rep- 
resenting the best of life and lit- 
erature. One might spend a 
great deal of time and consider- 
able money to individually mine 
these _ illustrative diamonds, 
which Church Management is of- 
fering to its readers as a regular 
part of its service. 











looked enough like him to warm my 
heart in a second. 

“But he WAS your brother!” cries 
the Comrade Christ. “He was your 
brother—body, blood and soul. I died 
for him as well as for you!” 

That is what I mean by saying that 
we must erect a sanctuary of brother- 
hood in our hearts. Christ did—the 
Comrade Christ! 

Let us sing of the temple. and the 
Sanctuary of Brotherhood: 


“There is a temple in my heart; 

A temple of brotherhood, swept and 
set apart!”—W. L. Stidger in 

“Symphonic Sermens.” 





ABUSING THE CHURCH 





“After an address at the Cooper 
Union in New York, a rabid anti- 
Christian was fiercely heckling the 
speaker from the audience and abus- 
ing the church of today. His argu- 
ments were so drastic and yet so 
specious that there was only one way 
to answer him. ‘Are you a member of 
any church?’ the speaker asked. ‘What 
are you getting at?’ was the astonished 
reply. ‘Well, I’ve been for twenty-five 
years’, continued the speaker, ‘and I 
assure you it never encouraged me to 
rob, to kill, or to vilify. If you really 
want to satisfy your mind, I advise you 
to go and join the church, and see for 
yourself what she stands for’. The 
suggestion was so novel that the critic 
rose and walked out.”—wWilfred T. 
Grenfell in “The Adventure of Life.” 


OPEN YOUR EYES 








“A friend of mine who has three boys 
said to me recently, ‘The boys are 
going to spend the summer out west on 
a sheep ranch. Charlie will see all 
there is to see; Harry will see only 
what he goes especially to see; and 
Marvin will see nothing at all save 
what’s on the table three times a day.’ 
These three boys are typical of all 
boys. Charlie saw everything because 
he had become an observer by habit. 
Seeing things had become automatic 
with him. Harry saw only what he 
was especially interested in and what 
invariably was related to the type of 
activity or the hobby in which he was 
at that time most interested; Marvin 
saw nothing at all. To all intents and 
purposes he was blind—again a matter 
of habit.”—Cheley in “Climbing Man- 
ward.” 


CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS 





“It is not by chance that Christmas 
has been associated with charity, and 
good will, and generosity. Kindly feel- 
ing and helpful act are natural at this 
time; and every Christian country has 
its pretty customs, which show how 
naturally men think of others at 
Christmas. In Sweden, in country dis- 
tricts, the farmer places a sheaf of 
corn on a pole for the birds on Christ- 
mas morning, and his wife takes food 
out of her store for the poor. Hearts 
grow warm and tender as we think 
that this day was born the Saviour, 
born for us men and our salvation.”— 
_—— Black in “According To My Gos- 
pe ” 





CHRISTMAS HOSPITALITY 





“You have heard the story of the 
simple pious family in Germany who 
always at Christmas day set a place at 
table for Christ himself in case He 
should come. In their childlike faith 
they believed that it would be on 
Christmas Day He would come. One 
Christmas night, dark and stormy, a 
knock came at the door, and an old 
man, poor and needy and hungry, en- 
tered and took the empty place at the 
table. They were disappointed, but 
served him with loving care. When 
they looked and when he spoke there 
was something about him that awed 
them, and afterwards it came upon 
them as he left that it was the Lord. 
There is a mystic heart of truth and 
beauty in all such legends, that all true 
service and all sincere love are given 
to the Saviour who served and loved, 
and are accepted by Him. ‘Some have 
entertained angels unawares’.”—Hugh 
Black in “According To My Gospel.” 





CHRISTMAS, PAST AND PRESENT 





“What was human nature then is 
human nature now. Doubtless the lit- 
tle cave in the limestone hill has been 
greatly transformed. Ardent devotees 
have deepened it, and the less funda- 
mental faith which always clings to 
circumstances and the locality of a 
thing, and not to the thing itself, has 
created and enlarged more grottoes 
than that in which the Babe was laid. 
The silver star which now marks the 
birthplace may vanish; the burning 
lamps which illuminate the altar may 
go out; and it may be proven that the 
marble manger given by Pope Sixtus 
V. does not occupy the exact place of 
the rude one in which Jesus was actu- 
ally born. All this makes little dif- 
ference. The human soul abides and 
repeats the history of Mary. The 
heart of every Christian man exper- 
iences the spiritual realities of which 
all these things are but symbols. The 
Christ is always born in the life of a 
man, at the lowliest point, in order 
that He may be divinest in His power 
to save.”—Frank W. Gunsaulus in 
“Paths to Power.” 
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A FRIEND OF HUMANITY 





“It is remembered of Phillips Brooks 
that in his vacations he would some- 
times slip back to the city to which 
he gave the best things, and from a 
window of one of the busiest streets, 
at the hour most thronged, watch the 
crowd pass by. From all sorts and 
conditions of men, women and chil- 
dren, from their faces and movements, 
expressive of nobility or baseness, suc- 
cess or defeat, ambition, apathy, or 
discontent, aspiration or self-satisfac- 
tion, serviceableness or selfishness, he 
drew most variously the flood of 
human life into his own soul, that he 
might pour it forth, deeply interpreted 
and purely fulfilled, for manifold en- 
richments of the humanity from which 
he continually formed himself.”— 
Charles Henry Dickinson in “The Re- 
ligion of the Social Passion.” 


THE INNER SANCTUARY 








“A stranger may for hours wander 
about some old and poor quarter of 
London, peering into the show win- 
dows, casually interested in the traffic 
of the street, wondering at the hurly- 
burly of the city, and then, when least 
expecting it, may light upon some 
church so hidden that one easily could 
miss it. Slipping in, he will find an 
ancient shrine where kings have wor- 
shipped and martyrs lie buried, with 
glorious old windows where the light 
shines through the scenes of the Sav- 
iour’s passion. So in the heart of many 
a man, overtopped and smothered by 
‘business’, unsuspected by his chance 
acquaintances, is to be found a hidden 
shrine. He is not so utterly irreligious 
as he sometimes seems. There is some- 
thing in his life concerning which, at 
least at times, he feels a profound 
sense of sacredness.”—Harry E. Fos- 
dick in “Twelve Tests of Character.” 


THE LARGER VIEWPOINT 

“A gentleman who was traveling 
through the coal-mining region in 
Pennsylvania noticed one Sunday a 
large field full of mules, and inquired 
of a boy what use was made of so 
many mules. The answer was: ‘These 
are the mules that work all the week 
down in the mine; but on Sunday they 
have to come up to the light or else in 
a little while they go blind.’ Sin blinds 
men and women, and there are many 
who go with blurred and marred eye- 
sight, seeing only dimly, because they 
do not wait upon the Lord in regular 
worship. Keep the eyes bent on world- 
ly things long enough and _ steadily 
enough, and you will lose the power to 
see the visions of the sky. Fellowship 
with God gives us the wings to mount 
up above petty meanness and selfish- 
ness which would otherwise tempt and 
overcome us.”—In “Illustrated Prayer 
Meeting Talks” by L. A. Banks. 


THE CLOISTER OR THE MARKET 
PLACE? 











“Bishop Thomas Nicholson has re- 
cently called our attention to a passage 
from a letter sent by Cyprian in North 
Africa to his friend Donatus. In it he 
says: ‘We look out from our cathedral 
windows and from our domiciles. We 
see a great wicked world. We see the 
slums of our cities. We see bandits on 
the highways. We see soldiers march- 


ing to war.’ Thus he goes on to com- 
plete the picture and then he adds, 
‘But it does not concern us. We with- 
draw ourselves into our quiet dwell- 
ings; we sing our hymns; we chant our 
prayers; we renounce the world; we 
are Christians.’ 

That was the religious attitude of 
the Christian in a day which has for- 
ever passed. In North Africa where it 
found expression the Christian church 
was long since driven out and another 
religious organization flourishes in its 
place. Here where hundreds of 
churches stood and where great Chris- 
tian convocations were held, the only 
evidence left to remind us of that fact 
is the occasionally uncovered ruins of 
one of those same churches. Fortu- 
nately we live in a new day. The 
Christians of the present have no idea 
of renouncing the world. Instead, they 
are boldly claiming it for Jesus Christ. 
Their religion is not the religion of 
the cloister, but rather the religion of 
the street and the market-place.”—Jay 
S. Stowell in “The Child and America’s 
Future.” 





THE APPEAL OF THE STREETS 

“Men and women are walking the 
streets of this town today who are 
carrying tomorrow’s tragedy in their 
hearts—carrying it in secret, that one 
day shall be known to all men. If one 
could only penetrate the mask of the 
human face what sorrow might be as- 
suaged, what sinning prevented. The 
only thing left to finite beings is gen- 
tleness. That reveals the innermost 
hearts of those about us. Who ever 
made a confidant of a gruff man, who 
ever took his troubles to a crusty old 
grinder of men? What mean man 
ever made grief lighter, with all his 
riches? What viper-tongued gossip 
ever saved an erring girl? Yet many 
a tragedy has been stopped by a kind, 
motherly old woman whose heart has 
sensed the sorrow of her neighbor and 
has shared the burden. Many a man 
has given his friend a hand that has 
helped him over the _ pit.”—William 
Allen White in “The Editor and His 
People.” 





THE HARVEST OF OLD AGE: 
WHAT IS IT? 








“Is there not something infinitely 
pathetic about a story like that of Sir 
Titus Salt? He is nearly seventy years 
of age, and, by dint of ceaseless activi- 
ties and exertions, has amassed an 
enormous fortune. On a certain Sun- 
day morning he saunters about his 
beautiful garden. He comes upon a 
cluster of sweet peas. As he stoops to 
admire them his eye is attracted by a 
snail climbing painfully up one of the 
sticks by which the peas are support- 
ed. At last it reaches the top. It 
turns round and round; but there is 
nothing there. It turns, disappointed, 
and slowly descends. ‘It is a picture of 
myself’, remarked the millionaire, ‘I 
have been all my life toiling and sav- 
ing, and am now too old to enjoy the 
wealth I have accumulated!’ Princi- 
pal Forsyth declared recently that this 
condition of things is very common. 
Few successful men, he said, know 
how to enjoy their retirement. Their 
long-looked-for leisure, when at length 
it comes, is a disappointment to them.” 
—F. W. Boreham in “The Silver 
Shadow.” 


THE TWO LIGHTS OF CHRISTMAS 


*Jesus said, ‘I am the light of the 
world’. He also said, ‘Ye are the light 
of the world.’ The Christmas light 
shines because of Jesus, but it shines 
also because of those who walk in the 
Gospel light. At Port Maitland a great 
pier runs out into Lake Erie and on 
this pier at night there burn two lights, 
one near the end and one near the 
shore. The one at the end is called the 
Lighthouse light and the one near the 
shore is called the Range light, for by 
means of it the ships know not only 
where the harbor is but the way into 
the harbor. Before the Range light 
was placed on the pier a great ship 
missed the harbor and ran upon the 
reef. Jesus is the Great light, but we 
too are the range lights giving direc- 
tion to those who wish to find the 
heavenly harbor; and the Christmas 
spirit with its joy and good cheer, its 
glad gifts and helpful service, is the 
way in which we obey the Master’s 
command, ‘Let your light shine’.”— 
Hugh T. Kerr in “Children’s Nature 
Story-Sermons.” 








THE DOWNWARD DRAG 





“A young man came to New York. 
He was a lawyer with ideals of uplift. 
He was a Christian with a natural 
fondness for church work. His prac- 
tice grew. His week-ends were spent 
usually in the country. His reading of 
the Bible and the classics was too 
largely replaced by the scenario-news of 
our daily press and the literary hash 
of the Sunday editions. With what re- 
sult? His soul began to deteriorate 
like the strings of an unused violin. 
Hymns and prayers and sermons no 
longer interested or inspired him. He 
thought them impractical. What is 
more, Jesus’ own principles he began 
to think too idealistic and unworkable. 
The soul-elements in the man had 
yielded to the downward drag and the 
body-elements came to control. Man 
comes from his Maker ‘a living soul’ 
with a bodily instrument, but without 
the effort of cultivation he is degraded 
into a body having a soul.”—Ralph W. 
Sockman in “Suburbs of Christianity.” 





THE REGENERATED LIFE 





“Baron Frederick von Hugel tells of 
a mountain torrent in the Italian Alps 
that tears with resounding roar 
through a deep and sunless gorge with- 
out rest and apparently without fruit. 
The sterility of its struggle, however, 
is only apparent, for when at last it 
breaks its way through down to sea 
level, it spreads out as a peaceful fer- 
tilizing river, flowing slowly and ser- 
enely through the rich plains of Pied- 
mont. This is a parable of the regen- 
erated life. The early passions and 
strains represent the dark cavernous 
gorges of experience through which 
the soul bores its way before it emerges 
on the wide levels of a life of mercy 
and love. To the superficial eye these 
riots of passion and willfulness seem 
needless and futile. Why should we be 
tormented with them? Is it not that 
the stuff of which our lives are made 
may be tempered, not alone that they 
may withstand ‘the shocks of doom,’ 
but that they may become fit dwelling 
places of the Eternal?”—From “Now I 
Know” by J. A. MacCallum. 


—_—~an 
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How I Met a Critical Situation 


FIRST PRIZE LETTER 


The Anecdote Method 


HE Church in Hazard had a num- 

ber of rival organizations, each 

working by itself, without any 

thought of co-operation with the other 
groups in the church. 

After studying the situation, I called 

the people together for a Workers’ 


Conference to consider the program for 


the year, After the officers of the 
various organizations had outlined the 


work they expected to do, without a 


word about co-operation or team work, 
I asked them to stand and sing “On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers.” Then I re- 
lated the following story: ; 

Four Hindus set out, each in his 
bullock cart, from his home in the 
hills, to go to the coast to buy cotton. 
After many weeks of travel, each man 
bought his bale of cotton, and they set 
out on the return journey. 

The rainy season set in; the roads 
became impassable; so these men 
camped in a mango grove beside the 
road. They built a bamboo shelter for 
their cotton. They unloaded their cot- 
ton, placing the bales on poles to keep 
them off the damp ground, making it 
safe from dampness in their bamboo 
shed. 

Days passed and they discovered 
that the mice, driven by the long con- 
tinued rains from their summer habi- 
tations, had taken up their abode in 
the shelter and were cutting the cot- 
ton. As weeks would pass before the 
rains ceased, they determined after 
long deliberation to purchase a cat. 

Mahmood bought the front right 
quarter of the cat; Abdallah, the right 
hind quarter; Shukery, the left fore 
quarter; and Hishmeh, the left hind 
quarter. Each owned a distinct part 
of the cat which was a unity. 

One day they lifted the edge of a 
bale for the cat to catch a mouse. The 
bale slipped and fell, breaking the 
right fore leg of the cat. Mahmood 
was greatly distressed, but the others 
took no interest, their portions of the 
cat remained intact. Mahmood bound 
up the broken leg, pouring oil on the 
bandage, hoping the injured member 
would heal. 

Abdallah built a fire to make tea. 
The cat coming near the flame, caught 
fire, and fled into the cotton shed; 
soon all was consumed. 

The three demanded that Mahmood 
pay them for their cotton. He re- 
fused. They took the case before a 
local magistrate. He rendered a de- 
cision in favor of the three. Mahmood 
appealed to the Prince of the Pro- 
vince, who reversed the decision of the 
lower judge, on the following ground. 
While it was true that Mahmood’s part 
of the cat was on fire, it was the three 
parts of the cat belonging to the others 
that actually carried the fire into the 
cotton shed, setting it on fire. The 
prince decreed that the three must pay 
Mahmood for his cotton. The cat was 
a unity, acting as one. 

“Remember the cat,” became a slo- 
gan in Hazard. Fine co-operation fol- 
lowed.—Frank Hampton Fox, Congre- 
gational, Texas. 


Prize Contest Letters 





Before we had gone through the 
many letters which reached us in 
this contest, we began to feel that 
there was nothing in church life 
but critical situations, unless, per- 
haps, it was masterful men cap- 
able of meeting extreme situa- 


tions. We would like to publish 
all of the letters, But if we did 


it would make a magazine in its 


self, We are presenting the com- 


munications which our staff 
thought best met the conditions 
of the contest. 











SECOND PRIZE LETTER 


He Let Him Strut 


HEN I began my present pastor- 

ate I had my attention called to 

a young man of the church, con- 
cerning whom I was cautioned to be- 
ware. I noted he was regular in his 
attendance, often speaking in prayer 
meeting, and quite frequently coming 
to me and offering his services. I had 
seen him work on a committee of a 
church school class, and I was impress- 
ed with the way he discharged his 
duties. His offers to work, and his 
apparent ability, greatly tempted me 
to give him one of the many tasks that 
needed to be done; but each time I 
mentioned his name, some one would 
side-track it. I later learned he had 
made a great deal of trouble for the 
other pastors of the church; he had 
once taken his letter to another church, 
and was physically thrown out of the 
church; and when my predecessor re- 
signed he returned to his first love. 

And now here he was, just pawing 
the air for something to do; and he had 
to be dealt with. I learned he was 
quick of temper, quarrelsome, and gen- 
erally disliked; but his family was in 
the church, as were a brother, two 
sisters, his parents, and a number of 
cousins; all knew his faults; but were 
ready to fight for him if an issue 
arose. He presented himself for about 
every office that became vacant, and 
began to ask why he was not used 
when there were so many things to be 
done. With knowledge of his faults, 
and realizing the family backing, I 
looked around for a place to use him, 
where he could do no harm, and yet 
where he and his would be pleased. so 
I had him elected chief usher. The 
chief usher in our church is not a mem- 
ber of the church council, and has no 
voice in the business of the church. His 
position carried the power and respon- 
sibility of building up a group of 
young ushers to take care of that part 
of the church work. 

He took hold of the task in earnest 
and strutted about like a peacock; but 
since strutting is a part of an usher’s 
business, I let him strut. 

He offended some, but they simply ig- 
nored him. He, too, was offended; and 
he has resigned about seven times in 
two years he has held the position, but 


I always told him every great office 
had its discouragements, and that he 
should stick to his job. He did. His 
position affords him a splendid oppor- 
tunity to be seen, his relatives are de- 
lighted to see one of their blood hold- 
ing such an important office. The 
ushering gives him plenty to do; it 
keeps him satisfied, and gives us an 
excuse not to elect him to any other 
office. It brings him and his family 


to church every Sunday, he does his 
work well, and behaves himself fairly 


well, for he fears he might lose his 


job, I am the only pastor he has not 
fought with, and I believe I have met 


a difficult situation with success — 
Clericus, Baptist, Pennsylvania. 





THIRD PRIZE LETTER 
The Way of Stewardship 


HE difficulty I have in mind was 

brought to a head by an old build- 

ing debt. For months I had met 
with persistent opposition from my 
trustees, especially from the chairman 
of the board. Everything I had ac- 
complished had been done “over the 
heads” of my trustees, for they were 
like a certain nation, “Agin the gov’- 
ment.” There had been no cause for 
this attitude, and it had been just the 
same with efforts of my predecessor. 

At the time for voting on the yearly 
budget I found much opposition from 
the trustees. They objected to some 
increases on the ground that an old 
building debt was still unpaid. That 
debt had been left in their care, but 
they had never turned a hand to clear 
it up. It amounted to $2,500.00. The 
situation was aggravated by the fact 
that these same trustees, all rich bus- 
iness men, had been paying only $25.00 
per year each to the church. et they 
were the dominant figures when it 
came to doing business! And some of 
our young people, having weekly sal- 
aries only, had been giving around 
$200.00 per year. About eight times as 
much as the rich men. 

So my problem resolved itself into 
this: How could I get my budget over, 
and pay off that old debt, without 
overtaxing the working girls and boys 
who were even then doing heroically? 
My plan was this: 

I called together four men who were 
tithers. They were giving about $5.00 
per week as it was. I talked the mat- 
ter over with them, and got them to 
pledge their active support to my plan. 
The next Sunday morning I preached 
on “Stewardship,” and put it on the 
highest level of appeal possible. Dur- 
ing the announcements I had called 
the names of 14 people, and asked them 
to meet me in the pastor’s study right 
after the service. Four of the number 
were the tithers, and the ‘other ten 
were the rich trustees. I opened the 
talk with them in the study by men- 
tioning the need for an increase in giv- 
ing on the part of the church, and 
asked if they wished to include the old 
debt in the budget for the coming year. 
Eagerly they said they did, seeing a 
way to shift the burden from their 
shoulders to the church. 

Then I reminded them that an extra 
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item like that would have to be pro- 
vided for in our plan, and asked them 
what method they would recommend to 
make it possible to raise the whole 
budget, including the old debt. Some 
suggested bazaars, some socials, some 
public appeals, some, other ways, and 
to all of them I shook my head. Every 
method suggested was an attempt to 
put the extra burden on the people who 
were already giving more, far more, 
than these rich men. The chairman of 
the trustees noticed my refusals, and 
finally said “Why pastor, you wouldn’t 
say ‘No’ to everything unless you had 
a plan of your own. What method 
would you suggest?” This was my op- 
portunity. Slowly and distinctly, mak- 
ing it as impressive as possible, I re- 


plied: “My sugestion is that every 
man in this room this morning give at 


least $250 this year into the church 


treasury.” The stillness was intense, 


I reminded them that, rich as they 
were, they had been shirking their 
share of the expense, and had allowed 
stenographers, office boys, and young 
girls in stores to pay the major part of 
the budget of last year. 

Then my helpers did their part. 
After a moment’s silence one of them 
spoke, commending the plan, and prom- 
ising to do his part if the others did. 
The other three also gave their sup- 
port to it, with their pledge of $250 if 
the plan was adopted. That put the 
trustees in a predicament. They knew 
these men were not in the same class 
financially as themselves, and it would 
look horribly cheap on their part to 
refuse to do what four poor men had 
agreed to do. I said nothing, but let 
them fight it out in their own minds. 
At last the chairman spoke. “I will do 
it,” he said. One by one they agreed 
to it. Then I dismissed the meeting 
with prayer.—W. M. Hayler, Baptist, 
Kansas. 


The Way of Prayer 


HE man that we handled in a 

critical situation was a .woman. 

“Mrs. Jones” was a leader in the 
congregation that was the scene of our 
first pastorate. The congregation was 
rather hopelessly divided, almost half 
and half with this lady, and “Mrs. 
Smith,” as the generals of the battle- 
field. May I say that the causes of all 
this fuss were most trivial, in the be- 
ginning, arising over the fact that one 
wanted the use of tickets in connection 
with a bazaar, while the other did not. 
But in the final analysis, every pos- 
sible skeleton had been dragged from 
the closets of both sides. 

The church was located in our semi- 
nary town; and when the pastor was 
called to another pulpit in the city of 
Philadelphia, we were asked by the of- 
ficial board, although still in the semi- 
nary, to supply the pulpit, until they 
might find a successor. In connection 
with this work, we most assuredly 
must meet up with the situation men- 
tioned above. What was to be done! 
Taking sides was impossible to any 
thinking man, and how not to take 
sides and yet solve the question was a 
mighty burden indeed. We were sure 
that very little time would elapse until 
one or both of the leaders of the 
“muss” would call, and try for our al- 
legiance. 

True to prophecy, Mrs. Jones, (and 
the most talkative of the two,) arrived 
during the first week of our supply 
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A Course in the Technique 
of Letter Writing 
By WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D. 


Church Management has secured exclusive pub- 
lishing rights to this new work of the well known 
Detroit preacher. There is probably no minister 
in the church who knows the pyschology of ad- 
vertising better than Dr. Stidger. In these articles 
he has opened his files and shows us how to write 
letters which will get results. 


Church Management will publish the series, begin- 
ning with the January number. In connection with 
the course we shall offer a unique service plan. 
Every subscriber to the magazine will be permitted 
to write Dr. Stidger personally, and to receive from 
him a set of letters such as are mentioned in the 
articles, printed on his own stationery, just as they 
are sent from the office at St. Mark's. 


The articles include 
1. Writing Church Letters That Pull. 
2. Every Member Canvass Letters Which Bring Results. 
3. Letters Which Bring the High Tide at Easter Time. 
4. Form Letters Which Lift the Financial Load. 
5. Emergency and Special Need Letters. 


You have ministerial friends who will want these 


articles. Clip out 
this coupon and 
hand it on today. 
Tell them about 
the good things 
in Church Man- 


agement. 
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pastorate. We listened most attentive- 
ly to the entire story as viewed from 
her angle. And then—what to do. We 
were divinely led to invite her to her 
knees in earnest prayer over the mat- 
ter. She was to pray first and we 
would follow. Selfish hatred gave 
very little aid in prayer to a loving 
God, and of course she made a miser- 
able failure, only to break out in tears 
at the end. To this day we do not re- 
member whether we followed or not, 
but we do remember the broken spirit 
of Mrs. Jones as she left the room. 
Being very talkative, she told it every- 
where she went: “It’s no use to tell 
anything to that preacher, for all he 
does is make you pray over it.” Suf- 
fice it to say, that Mrs. Smith did not 
come when she heard the news of the 
first encounter. 

THE RESULT: The congregation 
saw the littleness of the entire affair; 
and five hundred members soon settled 
down to earnest work, and Mrs. Jones 
and Mrs. Smith actually one year later 
were pulling together in most harmon- 
ious fashion. 

The solution of this troublesome 
matter, together with the fact that a 
full program of events stopped danc- 
ing at the next Sunday school picnic, 
gave us the pastorate on graduation. 
Eight years of service followed; and 
no one ever attempted a complaint in- 
spired by selfish hatred in all that 
time. The above incident preceded our 
coming to our present pastorate, with 
a like result. Of course aching hearts 
have come by the hundreds and are 
most welcome; but only once has sel- 
fish hatred met us in conference the 
entire ten years of our ministry;— 
rather it met God in our presence, and 
it was vanquished by His own power. 
—Orris W. MHaulman,' Reformed 
Church, Ohio. 





Calomel vs. Sugar 


REMEMBER in a parish I served a 

few years ago was an old Brother 

Burd, who had for many years been 
loyal to the church, and was very lib- 
eral in its support. For some cause 
he soured on everything, and had 
ceased supporting it, and even quit at- 
tending its services. 

He was well along in years, and had 
given much of his life to the church 
and community. The church thought 
it was ruined and could not make out 
without him. He seemed to think the 
same. 

Before I had an opportunity to meet 
him, Brother Brow, one of the offic- 
ials, gave me a full history of him, and 
said: “If you possibly can, we want 
you to win Brother Burd back to the 
church. Preachers before you have 
been unable to handle him.” 


What method did they use I asked. 
He said, “They have tried every feas- 
ible way, such as humoring, petting, 
pleading, etc. They have tried to show 
him his responsibility, and told him 
the church was dead without him.” 

I said, “All the feasible methods have 
failed; what can I do?” I said to 
Brother Brow, “Let’s go see him.” As 
we drove up to his home I said, “Lord, 
help me to deliver thy message.” 

Brother Burd came to the gate. Fail- 
ing to invite us in, we sat in the buggy, 
and I delivered my message as fol- 
lows: 

“Brother Burd, I am your new 


preacher. I expect to see you in your 
place at church tomorrow.” He an- 
swered, “I cannot come. I am sick.” 

I said, “Yes from what I can learn, 
you have been sick for two or more 
years. I want you to come and get 
well.” He said, “Well, I cannot come 
tomorrow.” I said, “Now Brother 
Burd, we will have service whether you 
come or not. You and I could both die 
and go to Heaven, or some place else, 
and the church would move right on. 
We can make out without you, the 
church can do the same, but, can you 
at this late hour in life make out with- 
out the church? It is your question to 
answer. 

“The church will move on if you 
never come again.” 

By this time I could see two big 
tears; so I decided that it was a good 


time to leave him to meditate upon my 
message. We bade him _ good-bye. 
About three services passed before he 
showed up. Then he came with a 
smile, and for the two years I was 
there he hardly missed a service; and 
to this good day he is true and faith- 
ful to every interest of the church. 

Sugar is better than calomel; but 
some times calomel is needed. 

Ordinarily I do not approve of the 
above method; but when all others 
have failed to get the desired results, 
give the medicine that will bring about 
acure. There is a way to meet diffi- 
cult situations and difficult persons.— 
J. T. N., Methodist, Alabama. 





More of these interesting prize let- 
ters will be published next month. 








For the One Coming After 


A Talk to Children by Rev. Paul E. Nelson 


OYS and girls, if you knew me 

quite well, you would know that 

I am very fond of mottoes, little 
short sayings that suggest fine 
thoughts. I like to have them on the 
walls of my study. I like to see them 
in the homes where I visit. 

A long time ago I was reading a 
book, when all at once a part of a 
sentence seemed to stand out from all 
the rest. I do not now remember the 
name of the book, but I shall never 
forget that little piece of a sentence. 
Of course you boys and girls who are 
in school will recognize that it is only 
a phrase, not a complete sentence. Now 
this is it, “For the one coming after,” 
I hope that you will remember it and 
some of the things of which it makes 
me think. 

I was walking down the street one 
day when I saw a boy getting ready to 
eat an orange. He was biting off 
chunks of orange peel and spitting 
them out on the sidewalk as he walked 
along. He was not thinking at all of 
the ones who were coming after him. 
Many people have fallen and been ser- 
iously injured by stepping on orange 
peel or banana skin someone had care- 
lessly dropped. 

What would you think if your 
father should come home some day 
when the streets were muddy and 
stamp his feet in the middle of the 
parlor rug? It would not be nice 
would it? But do you know there are 
boys and girls who forget to wipe their 
feet before coming into the house, and 
track mud all over the house not think- 
ing that some one will have to come 
along later and clean it all up. They 
forget to think of the ones coming 
after. 

I have known boys and girls who 
would undress and leave their clothes 
in the middle of the floor for mother 


to pick up instead of hanging them up 
properly themselves. Some leave their 
toys on the floor, where mother might 
step on them in the dark and twist an 
ankle. Things like that happen when 
we fail to think of the ones coming 
after. 

There is a story of an old man who 
delighted to set out fruit trees in his 
yard. One day a friend passed and 
seeing him at his work said, “I do not 
see why you keep on setting out trees. 
You are an old man. You will never 
get any fruit from these trees.” “May 
be you are right,” the old man replied, 
“but I like to think of the good times 
others will have with the fruit after I 
am gone.” That old man was think- 
ing of the ones coming after him. 


If someone had not thought of the 
“ones coming after,” we would not 
have these beautiful lights in our 
churches and our homes. We would 
not have victrolas and radios and 
automobiles. 


A few years ago everyone was 
thinking about the young men dressed 
in khaki who went over to Europe, 
lived in muddy trenches, fought and 
died hoping to make the world a bet- 
ter place for you and me to live in. 
They did that because they were think- 
ing of the ones comiug after! 

Then, there was Jesus who came 
long, long ago, and lived on the earth 
so that all who came after him might 
know how to live right. He gave his 
life that all who would come after him 
might have a more abundant life. 

Boys and girls, that little piece of a 
sentence has much in it for you and 
for me, we do not want to make it 
hard for others. We do want to make 
others happier; so let us in all that we 
do, always try to be mindful of the 
“ones coming after.” 
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The Significance of the Birth of Jesus 


A Sermon by Rev. Paul H. Yourd, D. D., First Congregational Church, Benton Harbor, Mich. 


And suddenly there was with the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host 
praising God, and saying, Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace 
among men in whom He is_ well 
pleased.—Luke 2:14. 

HE anniversary of the birth of 

him whom the Christian world 

calls Prince of Peace is at hand. 
In the midst of the various types of 
celebration planned in honor of the 
event, it would be most fitting if a 
little time were given in serious con- 
templation of the real significance of 
his coming into the world. He came 
because God so loved the world. And 
upon the occasion of his birth there 
was broadcasted from the celestial 
studio by a heavenly chorus the divine 
desire for mankind, which was Peace. 

After 1900 years there is not as 
much peace in the world as when Jesus 
was born. Instead, there is a political 
turmoil that is, as Sir Henry Wilson 
has said, terrifying. Since the disarm- 
ament conference at Washington, the 
standing armies of Europe have in- 
creased by nearly twenty per cent. In 
spite of the fact that the great armies 
of Germany and Austria have been al- 
most wiped out, there are in Europe 
today 600,000 more men under arms 
than there were in 1913. Politically, 
the stability of the world is almost nil. 
Forms of government have changed 
over night, and in virtually every case 
with tragic loss of life. In the rela- 
tions between nations, little, if any, 
morality exists. Conscienceless diplo- 
macy, using intimidation or intrigue, 
exploits the smaller and weaker nations. 
While there is much bemoaning of the 
fact that the League of Nations is not 
solving the problem of peace, and 
much chagrin over the prevalence of 
militarism among the nations, it should 
be realized that a satanic philosophy, 
which has been accepted by the nations 
of the world, is at the bottom of all 
this trouble. The nations of the world 
are proceeding upon the philosophy of 
Machiavelli, “making might and ex- 
pansion the sole object of international 
politics, and the power of one class 
over another the chief end of domestic 
politics.” Ellwood reveals the secret of 
the solution of the political problem, 
when he says: “The whole spirit of our 
political life must be changed. Instead 
of a politics of power and self-interest, 
we must have a politics which will 
recognize the service of humanity as 
its end.” And the spirit is not going 
to be changed by any court or other or- 


ganization. It will only be changed 
when the world learns to say sincerely, 
as Jesus taught in His prayer, “Thy 
will be done on earth as in heaven.” 

Peace is impossible today, because of 
racial estrangement. The world is be- 
coming a very small place in which to 
live. There is very little unknown ter- 
ritory. The radio and airplane are an- 
nihilating time and space. And yet, 
having reduced the world to a neigh- 
borhood, it is discovered that there is 
envy and jealousy, prejudice and hat- 
red. Will Irwin reminds us that “the 
guns of Armageddon were scarcely 
stilled before ten thousand trained 
propagandists set themselves to per- 
petuate for political convenience the 
resentments and follies of the late war. 
A controlled popular press reiterated 
the old slanders against the enemy; in- 
vented new lies, dressed up many half 
truths.” In many of the countries of 
Europe today the seeds of hatred are 
being sown in the schools. In our 
country an extensive hatred against 
the Jews and the Negroes is being cul- 
tivated. The Japanese have been in- 
sulted by our legislative action. Sir 
Henry Maine, in his great work on 
Popular Government, reminds us. that 
our type of civilization, which we think 
the only one possible, is detested by the 
great majority of the human race. Pro- 
fessor Radhakrishnan, of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta says the same thing: 
“There are men in the East, who if 
they have eyes left to weep with, spend 
sleepless nights cursing God because 
He has allowed these civilizers to get 
into their lands.” 


Just as among a group of neighbor- 
hood children of mixed nationalities, or 
even of the same nationality, there will 
be warfare the minute goodwill ceases 
and jealousy, envy, suspicion and hate 
enter the group, so among the nations 
of the larger neighborhood, which we 
call the world. These peace disturbing 
causes must be eliminated. The spirit 
of Christ only, can effect this. 


As long as economic conflict embit- 
ters the world, the celebration of 
Christmas is more or less of a farce. 
The uneven distribution of wealth, 
labor of children, unemployment, ig- 
norance, fear, and hate keep the fires 
of discontent burning among the labor- 
ing class. Luxury, selfishness, arro- 
gance, sensuality, exploitation, and 
spoliation among the wealthy, fan the 
flame. This condition is not peculiar 
to any one section of the globe. It is 


world-wide. It has become national- 
ized. There are today great industrial 
nations exploiting weaker nations, and 
spoliating the degraded races of hu- 
manity. The world can never become 
Christian while such conditions are 
tolerated. 


The one institution that should be 
united in its efforts to bring peace to 
the world is the Church. But its ef- 
forts are of little avail, because of sec- 
tarian differences which have become 
mighty conflicts. The latest develop- 
ment is the modernist—fundamentalist 
controversy, that has been raging over 
doctrinal points. There are not enough 
terms in the dictionary to portray the 
comedy of this tragedy among the chil- 
dren of God at a time when the world 
needs the undivided attention, thought 
and service of every Christian. A con- 
fused world is not going to be straight- 
ened out by a confused Church. A 
fighting world is not going to be paci- 
fied by a fighting Church. The Church 
had better wake up to the sorry spec- 
tacle that she is presenting to the cha- 
otic, confused, fighting world. She is 
being laughed at, sneered at, despised. 
An illustration in point occurred about 
two years ago during a struggle to 
eliminate prize-fighting in Michigan. 
A letter, asking the support of a state 
senator, elicited this reply, “I would 
suggest that if the several church de- 
nominations would quit fighting each 
other and stop quarreling over the non- 
essentials, and instead work for the 
great common good, it would very 
largely help in this matter.” Bishop 
Gore speaks the truth when he says 
that “the cause of Christ is infinitely 
weakened by our religious divisions, in 
acquiescing in which for so long we 
have done despite to the spirit of 
Grace. 

And now in the midst of political 
turmoil, racial estrangement, economic 
conflict, and religious controversy, we 
are about to celebrate the birthday an- 
niversary of The Prince of Peace. If 
we have grasped the real significance 
of the coming of Christ into the world, 
in the face of present day world con- 
ditions, what are we going to do about 
it? Undoubtedly, there must be an 
awakening within the Church. There 
are those who do not hesitate to say 
that it will not come among the clergy, 
because they are too much engrossed 
with priestly duties, and too much con- 
cerned with ritual and ceremonial and 
theological discussions; that it must 
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come from the laity, who will ultimate- 
ly displace the clergy as spiritual lead- 
ers in the great universal regenera- 
tion. But it does not matter where the 
awakening comes from first. What 
matters is that it must come, and 
spread throughout the entire Church. 

This awakening of the Church must 
be characterized by unity of action. 
Bishop Gore says that he sees no pros- 
pect of reunion among Christian de- 
nominations on any wide scale within 
the measurable future. He is speaking 
of organic union. But, he goes on to 
say, “one thing which can be seriously 
undertaken at once, the importance of 
which it is hard to exaggerate, is the 
union of Christians in their various 
sections for moral and social witness 
and service.” 


The Church must divest itself of 
pagan standards and worldly interests. 
The ethical standards of Christianity 
must be re-affirmed and adopted in 
their entirety, and not partially. There 
must be renewed vision and renewed 
eonsecration, like unto that of the 
founder of the Church. 

This awakening within the Church 
will undoubtedly demand the mobiliza- 
tion for action of the Christian leader- 
ship of the world. Such a world con- 
ference would not discuss rituals, nor 
creeds, nor organic union, but would 
discuss the needs of humanity and the 
first great steps necessary for perma- 
nent relief. It would seek to agree 
upon a few great steps necessary for 
permanent relief. It would seek to 
agree upon a few remedies that all de- 
nominations could adopt and work out. 
For example, it could agree that the 
Church would not compromise with 
any group, class, or nation in the de- 
cision of a moral issue. If a thing is 
wrong, it is wrong in Japan as well as 
in the United States, or in Germany, 
or in i#rance; wrong regardless of 
consequences. It could make _ pro- 
nouncement regarding the question of 
national honour from the Christian 
point of view, which would be sepa- 
rated from any national bias, and serve 
as a guide for Christian people in their 
attitude toward other nations in times 
of war agitation. 

Such a conference could create a 
world-wide interest in the things that 
make for peace and good-will, and 
could develop a universal discontent 
with any force of evil that opposed 
constructive measures for the amelio- 
ration of the ills of mankind. A united 
Church, united not organically, but in 
a great universal moral and ethical 
campaign to eradicate the present 
glaring evils from the world, would be 
launched upon a crusade that would 
make all previous crusades fade as the 
night before dawn. 

In the Roman Catholic Church, the 





Pope would lead, of course. And what 
would be more startling than to see 
him in the humility and _ simplicity 
of Christ, undertake a_ pilgrimage 
throughout Europe, visiting the capi- 
tols of the various countries, preaching 
in the historic cathedrals and in the 
slums of the cities the Sermon on the 
Mount and the gospel of peace and 
good-will and forgiveness and love, and 
denouncing hate and greed and war 
and lust, and all the rest of the evils 
of the age. Following his lead, the 
clergy of that great historic church 
would join in the crusade. The head 
of the Church of England would like- 
wise lead the crusade in his commun- 
ion. The bishops of the Methodist 
Church, the moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church, the heads of the Greek 
and Russian churches would work in 
this way, and so on, through all the 
long list of divisions in the Church of 
Christ. 

Such is not an idle dream. It is 
within the range of possibility. And 
such a crusade would advance the 
cause of the Kingdom of God by leaps 
and bounds. 

It will be necessary to enlist in this 
crusade for righteousness the press 
and the school. A Christian press 
must be encouraged, and Christian men 
of money must be enlisted and sup- 
ported who will manage and edit great 
daily papers that will undertake to 
create public sentiment and public 
opinion for the cause of peace and 
good will and righteousness. Begin- 
ning with the kindergarten, and on 
through the grades, high-school, col- 
lege and university courses of ethics 
and morals and religion must be incor- 
porated in the curriculum. The hatred 
and prejudice that is being taught 
must be eliminated. The generations 
must grow up drilled in the Ten Com- 
mandments and the principles of the 
Sermon on the Mount. The great 
principles of truth and righteousness, 
justice and mercy and good will, peace 
and self-control, must be taught. 

We would not have an anemic gener- 
ation of spineless youths under such 
instruction, as some of the papers of 
the day declare we have, but a gener- 
ation of clear thinking, straight see- 
ing, courageous speaking, and right 
acting young men and young women 
who would be the hope and pride of 
the world. 

As a result of such an awakening 
and such a crusade, the anniversary of 
the birth of the Prince of Peace could 
be celebrated as it should be, by peace. 
And the desire of heaven for mankind 
would be: fulfilled. 





There is nothing finer in this world 
than the spirit which rejoices so in do- 
ing good that it seeks no further com- 
pensation. 








Bull’s-eyes for Bulletin Boards 





Christmas; the birthday of divine 


love. 
* * x 


The Star of Bethlehem is never 


eclipsed. 
a 3 


The supreme gift; the gift of self to 
Christ. AO 


The church goes to you when you go 
to church. 
* * 
Blessed is the love that never takes 
a holiday. 
* * x 
The snows of winter cannot cool the 
fires of righteousness. 
* * * 


If you want to get away from your 
meanness, step on the gas. 
. 


Wisdom in its essence; “Peace on 
earth, and good will to men.” 
* * * 


The Christmas dinner of souls is 


made upon the promises of God. 
* 


Your auto can go in just one of two 
ways: toward heaven, or away from it. 
2 2 

Christmas bells ring sweetest to 
those hearts which are clean enough to 
echo them. 

.-¢ 

The Savior asks for but one gift, the 
gift of your whole}self, nothing held 
back, to him. 

* * 

One trouble with many is that they 
take so long to start to begin to get 
ready to commence. 

 &° ¢ 

Honor needs no law enforcement; its 
law is its own inner integrity, which is 
dearer to it than life. 

* * & 
_ Take your religion to church; noth- 
ing worth while suffers from being 
given an airing. 
* * 

Death solves many a problem; but 
think of the problems which life can 
solve. 

* * cd 

Happiness is not a free gift; if you 
find it in your pocket some morning, 
be sure that you have earned it. 

* * * 

We never know how strong we are; 
every triumph extends the frontiers of 
power. 

* * * 

Many persons are doing things the 
evidence tor which they would not like 
to see hung on a Christmas tree. 

. & 

Nineteen hundred years have not 
worn out or made uninteresting that 
simple event in a manger. 

e Wi® 
_Jesus is the dynamo behind “the 
light that lighteth all the world.” 
* 


The law of compensation may work 
slowly, but the future is surely the 
child of the past. 
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An Appraisal of the Bible 


A Sermon by Rev. Roy D. Campbell, First Congregational Church, San Diego, Cal. 


I do not like the sound of that 

title. It has almost an impudent 
air. Here is a book which has for cen- 
turies ministered to the deepest human 
needs. It has had its say in times of 
sorrow and loss. It has given its ten- 
der and healing messages to the broken 
and sinful. It has inspired the men 
and women who have led our race. It 
has been blessed by the living, and 
kissed by the dying. Our own baby 
voices have learned its “golden text.” 
We have recited its noble passages to- 
gether in worship. We expect to have 
its words of faith and hope the abiding 
comfort of our loved ones when we go 
on, as they have been to us in times of 
like distress. 

To “appraise” the Bible is like esti- 
mating the beauty of our mother’s 
face, surveying the technique of the 
Sistine Madonna, or analyzing the 
color scheme of a tattered battle flag. 
One might well suppose that its value 
and high place in human affairs had 
been sufficiently established through 
the generations so that it might well 
manage without the necessity of our 
own private passing mark being put 
upon it. 

In seeking thus to appraise the Bible 
I am not attemping to analyze its va- 
rious parts, to give an account of its 
history, to estimate its literary value, 
to accurately name the writers of its 
various sections, or to indicate the 
scope of its contents. I am thinking of 
the Bible as the average man takes it 
—a book, a unit, a writing about mat- 
ters of great moment to us, contained 
between two covers, an actual posses- 
sion which most of us have in our 
home. I am taking it as the bulk of us 
naturally deal with it, not as critics or 
students even, but as those who read it 
in the midst of a busy life. Of what 
account is it as we ourselves are able 
to deal with it? What simple and ac- 
curate definition can we give it suf- 
ficient for us to act upon? 

There are three attitudes toward the 
Bible today which seem to stand out 
sufficiently to tabulate. There is first 
of all an absolute and unhealthy neg- 
lect. There are those who never read 
it, and do not care to hear it read. 
They count it entirely outside their im- 
mediate and vital interests. They un- 
consciously assert that it deals with 
matters either too far away, or too ob- 
secure, to affect them as actual living, 
moving, working men and women. 
They look elsewhere for their rules of 


I ET me confess at the outset that 


life, their inspiration for living. In 
scientific works, in novels, or in plays, 
they find the.direction and impulse for 
their spirit. 

Because the Bible in sections is dif- 
ficult to read, because much of it is 
puzzling and obscure, because parts of 
it are about matters and problems long 
since passed from the stage of human 
interest, they refuse the time and en- 
ergy necessary to seek that which is 
vital and rewarding. For the same 
reason they do not read history or 
biography, they do not read Shakes- 
peare or Dante, they do not listen to 
the highest type of music, nor do they 
study the flowers or the heavens. They 
are inert and lazy. They respond only 
to the superficial things of life. 

Second is the attitude of those who 
make primarily an emotional response 
to the Bible. They are willing to apply 
to it sacred words and endearing 
terms. They speak of “defending” it. 
They are quite apt to sharply resent 
any disposition on the part of others 
to actually study it or analyze it. They 
point at it, pat it, pet it, eulogize it, 
but unfortunately they do not either 
read it regularly or understand it. 
They are like the men who cry when 
the Star Spangled Banner is sung and 
forget to vote the next day. They are 
like those who can feelingly sing 
“Mother” but neglect to keep the wood- 
box full. To them the Bible is a sym- 
bol like the crucifix. They feel good 
to have it about, to see it on the pulpit, 
to quote occasionally the passages 
they have learned in childhood. But 
they do not treat it as an actual mes- 
sage addressed directly to them, about 
the most momentous concerns of their 
life, to be appropriated not by feeling, 
but by reading, not by holding an ex- 
alted theory, but by vigorously Spply- 
ing their judgment, their thought, and 
interest to its content. 

Then finally are those who have this 
very simple attitude toward the Bible 
—they believe it is a wonderful human 
possession in some way come from 
God, ready to reward largely those 
who are willing to spend the thought 
and energy required. Among the lat- 
ter I gladly and willingly enroll my- 
self, and it is from this attitude I make 
this appraisal. Let me say in order 
that the place I accord the Bible in my 
mind and heart may have a human 
and not a professional value, that this 
use of the Bible through the years is 
apart from its necessity as a tool in 
my craft, acquired long before I be- 


came a minister, and kept up now con- 
stantly apart from the demands of my 
duties as leader of a Christian church. 

From this reading and study I have 
come to hold this book we call the 
Bible to be the veritable word of God 
addressed to my mind and heart. That 
is a weighty statement. It means that 
this book gives divine, not human coun- 
sel, that it reveals life and its ways 
with the eye of omniscience, and pro- 
nounces upon it with the authority of 
omnipotence. Its attitude toward sin 
and its consequences, toward human 
worth and destiny, toward the nature 
of man and God, toward all the deep- 
est problems and longings of the soul 
is neither guess work nor imagination, 
but the solemn truth, with the divine 
imprimatur upon it. To sustain such 
an attitude toward the Bible, you can 
see at once, is exceedingly helpful. It 
gives one the assurance of a mighty 
aid. But let me say that the attain- 
ment of this assurance has not been 
without difficulty. There have been 
misgivings which I propose to name in 
order that it may be seen upon what 
grounds this appraisal is made. 

First it was difficult to credit the 
Bible as the word of God because I 
constantly came across certain inac- 
curacies in the writings themselves. It 
would seem at first hand that the di- 
vine voice would speak in words and 
phrases which did not disagree with 
one another. But there they were 
poking out their arms to trip and con- 
fuse. And for a number of years dur- 
ing my younger days they caused no 
end of trouble. In my own devotional 
reading I would confusedly sense them, 
and later when I studied under the di- 
rection of others, they were acutely 
discerned. 

Here then are some of these diver- 
gent accounts that troubled me. For 
years I would not even point them out, 
fearful that I would be unfaithful, or 
hurt someone’s belief in the Bible. To- 
day, especially for you young people 
who have such searching eyes, I be- 
lieve they ought to be pointed out, for 
when they are fairly looked upon, they 
lose all their power to hurt. They are 
simple enough,—you may be surprised 
that they should have troubled me. I 
found difficulty in such points as these 
—in the twenty-first chapter of Gene- 
sis the Bible says Beersheba was 
named by Abraham. In the twenty- 
sixth chapter it accords that honor to 
Isaac, and gives a totally different 
reason for its being named thus. Again, 
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the capture of Debir by Caleb is given 
as taking place after the death of 
Joshua, in the account in Judges 
1:11-15, but in Joshua 15:15-19 it is 
indicated that it took place while 
Joshua was alive. In 2 Kings 15:30 
the record is that Hoshea began to 
reign in Israel when Jotham had 
reached the twentieth year of his reign, 
but in 15:33 it announces that Jotham 
only reigned 16 years. Again in 1 
Samuel 16:14-23 Saul first saw David 
when he was “a mighty man of valor 
and a man of war.” In the seventeenth 
chapter of the same book the story has 
it that Saul looked upon David when 
he was but a stripling and he turned 
to Abner to ask who the lad was. 
These divergencies are many. If you 
have the time and inclination you may 
find them set out by our own great 
congregational leader, Washington 
Gladden in “Who Wrote the Bible.” 
The inaccuracy in the account of the 
words on the cross, which singularly 
enough are given differently by each 
of the four Gospel writers, is evident 
to us all. It is hardly to be supposed 
that they were all four there precise- 
ly as set forth. 

God did not evidently attempt to 
utilize the verbal memory of the men 
who inscribed his thoughts, he laid his 
commanding and directing hand upon 
their spirits. All the mechanical ver- 
bal accuracy in the world, all the fine 
meticulous adjustments of numbers, 
dates, and descriptions, could not in- 
stre this record as of divine origin, 
and if these errors were multiplied by 
a thousand they could not dull within 
it the tone of God. 

A second misgiving which has had 
to be routed has set up its claim be- 
cause of the narrower interests so 
often purveyed, to dull and intermin- 
able details, in certain parts of the 
Bible. Surely we think the spirit of 
the universal and everlasting God can- 
not be operating in those lifeless pages 
of genealogy, those words pages of in- 
sular history, those petty details of 
length and breadth, of height and 
depth, those customs and ceremonials, 
those washings and cleansings, or even 
in the worthier but none the less re- 
stricted desires and ambitions of a 
small and peculiar race of people. At 
once let us grant that there are acres 
of sterile ground along with the fertile 
fields. I think there is nothing more 
stupid, unless one has set himself a 
penance, or has not the judgment suf- 
ficient to choose a more intelligent and 
rewarding course, than to set himself 
the task of reading the Bible “from 
cover to cover.” Certainly there shouid 
be no setting up of undue spiritual 
pride over such an achievement, unless 
in view of the accomplishment of an 
unusually arduous form of labor. Rath- 


er there is blame to be given for the 
waste of much God-given time and 
strength which might, by thought, be 
expended in securing direction for life 
and_ spiritual strength .from those 
sources where it surely abides. 

One of the greatest proofs of divine 
direction in the Bible is that there is 
so little that is local and transitory, 
and so much that is everlasting and 
universal. It is amazing that a book 
written by such folk, in such a day, 
could hold so much that addresses it- 
self directly to our own spirits, and 
sound the clarion of that which is 
Eternal. Nothing can account for its 
speaking in the language of the Jew 
and Gentile, the German and Ameri- 
can, the bourgeoisie and proletariat, 
the farmer and the scholar save that it 
comes from the great mind who under- 
stands the language of them all. Any 
trepidation from that source has long 
since passed away. 

There is finally a third and much 
more serious stumbling block in the 
way of a full acceptance of this ap- 
praisal of the Bible. It needs to be 
stated clearly and recognized honestly 
both in our own use of the Bible, and 
in our treatment of it as a spiritual 
text book for our children. There are 
expressed in the pages of this book 
ideas and desires, passions and im- 
pulses, which spring from lower moral 
and spiritual ideals than we dare con- 
fess as uttered by the pure and holy 
voice of our God. The passive, lazy, 
self-satisfied assignment of these to 
a wise and loving Father, in the inter- 
ests of our own equanimity, becomes 
no less than a wicked act. 

The great, loving, tender father of 
little children whose immortal Son 
said “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me for such is the kingdom of 
heaven,” whose heart today is wrung 
by the boys and girls forced to long 
hours of toil in the mines and cotton 
mills, who is saddened by those heart- 
less cities which make no adequate prc- 
vision for the under-privileged boy of 
the alley, was not operating in the 
heart of the Hebrew who said “Happy 
shall be he that taketh and dasheth thv 
little ones against the stones.” The 
imprecatory psalms, born of racial 
hatred and narrow passion, are as 
hateful to Him who is the creator of 
all men as is our own selfish, provinc- 
ial, conceited and stubborn attitude to- 
ward “foreigners.” The whole smug 
self-satisfied code, which allowed one 
standard of treatment for the Hebrew 
and another for the alien, was abhor- 
rent to the heart of God. The relig- 
ious system which put professional 
sacrifices, and meaningless rites in the 
place of service and conduct, which 
allowed a husband to divorce his wife 
because through years of toil and care 


she grew homely and bulky and “found 
no favor in his eyes;” which exalted 
national murder and personal deceit, 
had no proud place in the heart of 
God. The Everlasting Arms were not 
beneath that you may be sure. 

Nor is that portion which we call 
the New Testament always sounding 
out the desires of God with a clear 
note. Paul’s injunction that a woman’: 
voice should not be lifted in meeting 
bore the restricted prejudice of a nar- 
rower age, rather than the counsel of 
the Eternal God who reckons no su- 
periority of male or female, and his 
advice squarely against marriage could 
scarcely be calculated to sustain the 
legitimate fruitage of human love. 
There are other portions, many of 
them, which if assigned to God, ma- 
lign and dishonor His Holy name. 

There is the problem then, facing 
us squarely—how can one appraise 
this book as I do in the face of its own 
testimony? This helps me a bit just 
here. The great prophets themselves 
repudiate in no hesitant words certain 
sections of the Scripture, and the very 
record of this repudiation is in other 
sections of the Scripture which we 
have today. In their passionate devo- 
tion to a higher moral code, and a 
more spiritual expression of religion, 
how they flayed right and left the 
teachings of a less sensitive leader- 
ship! They denied vehemently that 
God sanctioned ;the sacrifices which 
were substituted for a “humble and a 
contrite heart,” and asserted that he 
took no joy in the smoke of their feasts. 
A large section of the Old Testament 
is an account of the fierce battle waged 
between these priests and prophets 
which was not finally decisive till our 
Lord himself threw the weight of his 
own personality with the leaders of 
the moral order. 

There is assurance in the fact, too, 
that Jesus, holding the Scriptures as 
of divine origin, using them in the 
synagogue, quoting from them to add 
power to his own teaching, put his 
stamp on certain sections as not meas- 
uring up to the full stature of the de- 
sires of his Father. Read what he 
says about them in stiff words which 
cannot be misunderstood in the fifth 
chapter of Matthew. And in many 
other matters his own mind, as repre- 
senting adequately the One who sent 
Him, throws into the shadow the les- 
ser utterances of other teachers. 

Now is the Bible the voice of God to 
the human mind and heart? These 
men whom God inspired by His spirit 
to reveal to us and all the children of 
men His Holy will were sometimes 
tired, or lazy, or under the spell of 
unworthy impulses, and the output of 
those moments is caught in the total 
picture. And in certain matters too 
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Station WRBC 


Immanuel Lutheran Church, Valparaiso, Ind. 


HROUGH the courtesy of the 
“American Lutheran Magazine” 
we are able to show our readers 
what a church broadcasting outfit 
looks like. This station is a 500 watt 
station, sending out on a wave length 








Large cabinet contains transmitting apparatus. 


of 278 meters. It cost the church com- 
plete about $7,500.00. At the time of 
the latest reports the station was pro- 
viding excellent service. The pastor of 
the church, Dr. Schutes, writes: 
“Here’s a news item: Our station 


last week located two runaway boys, 
Catholics at that. They were headed 
west; but by broadcasting their de- 
scription, one of them was nabbed at 
Blue Island, Ill. The other, seeing the 
‘jig was up,’ voluntarily returned.” 





—— 








2 large tubes to left are oscillators, 2 large tubes to right 


are modulators. 2 amplifying tubes invisible. Square box in center is control cabinet. Switching to various 
microphones is made here. Switches in panel of table control signal lights. Cabinets toward left are receivers. 








their development was not sufficient 
so that they could drag clear of their 
muddy environment. They brought 
along with them their whole equip- 
ment, worthy and unworthy, for the 
use of God and evidently God did not 
see fit, as attested by the prophets, 
and the Christ, and by the testimony of 
our instincts, to lift them clear of all 
this by an act of holy will. 

Now that we have cleared away the 
underbrush let us strike out boldly for 
a little bit up the path into the purer 
and more refreshing air. 

I hold the Bible to be the word of 
God first because it reveals God. I 
read it constantly because it makes me 
acquainted with Him. And there is no 
other source in all the universe 
through which I can come to know 
Him so well and so accurately as 
through the Bible. When I consult my 
own mind and heart, even at their 
best, the picture of God therein is 
neither clear nor dominant. Occasion- 
ally I hear some minister or leader, or 
am permitted to look into the life of 


some noble man or true woman, and 
see a more exalted image of God, but 
it does not measure up to the knees of 
the figure portrayed in the Bible. I 
do not find any such conception in the 
greatest works of either the philoso- 
phers or poets. The God portrayed by 
Plato or Herbert Spencer, by Imman- 
uel Kant, by Goethe, by Dante, by 
Milton, is but a faint shadow of the 
great majestic Judge, and loving 
Father which the Bible reveals to me. 
That picture of Himself is there be- 
cause He stamped it there. I can find 
no other reason adequate enough to 
explain it. When I see the reflection 
of a man’s face in the stream I am 
bending over intent on hooking some 
unwary trout, I know there is a man 
above me on the bank. When I hear 
the accents of a woman, familiar to 
me, on the lips of a child, I know the 
woman in the child as her mother. 
When I read certain expressions and 
ideas in an unsigned bit of printing, 
which have an unmistakable flavor, I 
can name the author. I recognize this 


book as God’s book because he has 
stamped it with his image as the coin 
bears the superscription of Caesar. 

I believe this is God’s book too be- 
cause it leads me to God. When in the 
mountains you strike a path, thinking 
it leads to camp, and follow it into a 
thicket, you reject it. When up hill 
and down, it leads you to supper and 
bed, you know it for the home trail. 
You never mistake the home boat. You 
read the schedule, you pay the fare, 
you take the steamer and in a few 
hours are in the home port. Steamer 
and home belong together. In some 
such simple way as this there is ade- 
quate cause to believe this book is 
from God. It leads to God. The man 
stumbling along, tripping over every 
fear and doubt finds in it faith that 
leads to God. The one who allows the 
flag of his moral life to be beaten 
down in the wind reads this book and 
finds the vigor to hoist it again so that 
it ripples out in the breezes of God. 
The one who has allowed his life to be 
blackened by some bitter grief finds 
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the comfort of God to restore him. 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of mer- 
cies and God of all comfort, who com- 
forteth us in our afflictions.” Those 
noble words I heard on the first Sun- 
day after President Harding’s fun- 
eral as a basis for a consoling message, 
from the pulpit of our First Church 
in Washington. And the new presi- 
dent and his good wife worshipping 
there too took courage from them. 
They came from the Bible. 

Then I believe this book has come 
from God because it brings me face to 
face with his Son. Without the Gos- 
pel records of the Bible we would have 
but the ghost of Jesus. There might 
have come down to us along the dubi- 
ous path of tradition some faint semb- 
lance of the Nazarene. And it might 
be that we could identify Him with the 
response which in our own hearts we 
make to the spirit of Christ, but we 
would lack altogether the wonderful 
living portrait, we could not be thrilled 
by His living words, or see His 
touch upon human life. If the Bible 
contained nothing but the books we 
call Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
indeed if only Mark, the original 
record, had been preserved for us, we 
would still have a document sufficient 
to bear the high title “The word of 
God.” His life links us to the Father 
He revealed. His words inspire us 
with that faith in the Father which 
He had. His attitude of unselfish ser- 
vice and redeeming love toward men 
and women leads us to match as far as 
our feebler powers allow that attitude 
as we deal with others. The worth 
which He put upon human life we ac- 
cept as something in which we our- 
selves may share. And all that is 
neither in the utterance of some states- 
man or the pages of some poet. It is 
alone in the Bible. Here is the great 
and unshakable testimony as to this 
appraisal of the book of books. 

After all is said and done the sharp 
insistence is not that you have a cor- 
rect theory about the Bible, whether it 
is this one or some other, but having 
some theory or none, you read the 
Bible for what strength and refresh- 
ment it may bring your life. A Bible 
in your trunk, on your hotel desk, or 
on the library self, is about as useful 
to you as a salmon in Columbia river. 
A holy reverence for the Bible cannot 
be substituted for a daily use which 
thumb marks the pages; nothing will 
take the place of a careful scanning of 
its noble lines and the appropriation of 
its matchless spirit. Read its heart- 
ening psalms and learn them. Feel 
the moral impact of Amos and Hosea. 
Catch the lift of the dominant faith 
and courage of Paul. Pasture your 
mind on the life of our Lord Christ. 


This will stand you in good stead on 
many a doubtful day! 

Let me add this to you, my friends, 
from out of my own heart. Here is an 
appraisal of the Bible that I believe 
will stand in accord with modern schol- 
arship. It is not afraid of the scru- 
tiny of those equipped with scientific 
insight and critical analysis. It scorns 
the dark and musty retreat of those 
afraid to let this book come out into 
the searching daylight of God’s good 
and honest truth. But it does not 
place that book of books in a place 
second to that which it holds in the 
mind and heart of any living man. I 
love the Bible. I love the feel of its 
leaves in my hands as I read it. I love 
the rub of its leather back on my table. 
I love the weight of it as I lift it to 
read to the congregation. I love its 
stately and wondrous language trans- 
lated into the mother tongue. I love 
the lift of its thought as it comes up 
above the common earth into the clear 
air of heaven. I love its homely pic- 
tures of fields and flocks, of shepherds 
and fishermen. I love to look with it 
into the simple homes of Judea and 
Galilee and follow with it along the 
country lanes of Palestine, down to the 
Lake, or out into the places of the de- 
sert. Its people are dear to me. Their 
likes and dislikes, their passions and 
desires, their quarrels and their loves, 
their disappointments and joys all, all 
are of the very structure of my life. 
Its dominant notes of moral achieve- 
ment are like bugle calls to my ears, 
its tender, winsome, and wooing touch 
of a Father’s love is like balm for heal- 
ing of wounds. Its picture of the face 
of Christ allows me to look at the face 
of God. I had rather cast out all my 
earthly possessions, they are not much, 
but such as they are, my home, my 
work, my ambition, than lose the com- 
pelling record of that scene on Gol- 
gotha where a great soul broke for me 
on across. Through the pages of the 
Bible I can find my way into a famil- 
iar corner of my Father’s house. The 
world is not a lonely place because of 
that book. And heaven is not a guess, 
or the faint outline of a ghostly place. 
It has been mapped. The Bible is its 
blue book. That is the Bible for me. 
It is the word of God. 





Prohibition Helps Churches 


An increase of membership in the 
churches, noted in many places of late, 
is due to the effectiveness of Prohibi- 
tion. Many former members have re- 
united with the Church, and persons 
who have always been non-church 


goers, but prohibitionists, are finding 
their interest awakened through the 
work of devoted pastors and laymen in 
this effort to save humanity from the 
hell of drink. Also, reformed drinkers 
are going to the House of God. 
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Unusual Programs 


CHRISTMAS 


“IT CAME TO PASS IN THOSE DAYS.” 
Just out. Eye-witnesses tell the story of 
Bethlehem. No memorizing. 

Per copy, 25 cents. 








STARS AND ANGELS. For all ages of 
the Sunday school. Class exercises, ac- 
tion songs, monologues, tableaux, pri- 
mary pieces, etc. Per copy, 35 cents. 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANTRY. Short and 
easy pantomimes for the holidays. Very 
little memorizing. Per copy, 35 cents. 


THE LIGHT OF MEN. A candle service. 
By the soft glow of tapers the Christmas 
actors pass to and fro. 

Per copy, 25 cents. 


WHEN JESUS WAS BORN. A Biblical 
drama concerning that which came to 
pass at Bethlehem. Per copy, 25 cents. 


QUICK WORK FOR CHRISTMAS. For 
all departments of the Sunday school. 
Pantomimes, monologues, action songs, 
tableaux, etc. Per copy, 35 cents. 


UNDER THE CHRISTMAS STAR. Action 
songs, pantomimes, primary pieces, 
monologues, class exercises, tableaux, 
ete. Per copy, 35 cents. 


THE HOLY STORY IN PANTOMIME. 
Portraying the Biblical account of the 
Nativity in a new and vivid way. No 
memorizing. Per copy, 25 cents. 

HOLIDAY HELP. Action songs, primary 
pieces, pantomimes and sacred readings 
that are different. Per copy, 35 cents. 


THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. The Christmas 
story dramatized. Nothing else like it 
in print. The thrill of Holy Night is in 
every line. Per copy 25 cents. 


Send coins, checks, post-office or express 
order, but no stamps, please. 


J. H. KUHLMAN 
Publisher 


221 E. Main St. Loudonville, Ohio 

















Hat 
Holders 


FOR YOUR 
CHURCH 








A handy inexpensive device that 
fits on the back of the pew for 
holding hats, handbags and other 
articles, providing added comfort 
for your members. 


Send coupon below for FREE 
SAMPLE and complete informa- 
tion. 
ee ee ee ee ee 


Denning Mfg. Co., 
1775 East *S7th St., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I would like a sample and more in- 
formation about your Hat Holders. 


CG. M.-24"° 














Order by number. 





No. 1230 
Christmas Card, No. 1230. Size, 3%4x5 
inches. A new Christmas card for the use 
of pastors, superintendents, teachers, and 


Christian workers. A most attractive 


church design, decorated with poinsettia 
and holly, and appropriate sentiment. With 
$2.50 a hundred. 


envelopes. 
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No. 898 

Christmas Greeting, No. 898. Size, 314x5 
inches. 

The scene is of the Shepherds on the 
fields of Bethlehem. A choice message for 
a pastor, a superintendent, or a Christian 
worker, to send at the Christmas season. 
With envelopes. $2.50 a hundred. 


Greeting Cards for Christmas 


These cards have been specially 
Sunday School Superintendents, and Christian Workers. They all carry 
the Christmas message with appropriate religious sentiment. 
graphed in colors on the finest stock. 


repared for the use of Pastors, 


Litho- 
All have envelopes to match. 





No. 1231 


Christmas Card, No. 1231. Size, 344x5 
inches. Another card for the use of pas- 
tors, superintendents, teachers, and Chris- 
tian workers. With envelopes. $2.50 a 
hundred. 





No. 1201 


Christmas Cards, No. 1201. Size, 3%x 
5% inches. Biblical conceptions, with 
Christmas greetings and Bible verses, 
packed ten assorted to the package, each 
with envelope. 50 cents a package. 














Send for illustrated Holiday Catalog listing our large line of 
Holiday Supplies and Gift Books 














1701-1703 Chestnut Street 








Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Twelve-hour Day Disturbs Disciples 


The Disciples of Christ recently re- 
ceived Dr. Alva W. Taylor’s annual re- 
port. Dr. Taylor is secretary of the 
Board of Temperance and Social Wel- 
fare. He reported that while the 
churches have been instrumental in 
bringing to an end the twelve-hour 
day in the steel industry, it unfortu- 
nately still exists in parts of it. The 
Cabot Fund, according to Dr. Taylor, 
has carried on an investigation show- 
ing that one third of the blast furnace 
men still work 64 hours a week, while 
6 per cent work 84 hours a week. There 
is still a large number of seven-day 
workers. 


An Interesting Reproduction 

On the summit of Mt. Ararat stands 
the oldest church in the world, that 
built on the mountain in 300 A. D. by 
St. Gregory. This edifice is to be ex- 
actly reproduced in Los Angeles, Cal., 
by the Armenians of that city. The 
church will seat a congregation of up- 
wards of six hundred. 


James Moffat to Visit America 


James Moffat, the famous translator 
of the Bible, will visit America shortly, 
being engaged to lecture in Canada, 
April 19 to 24. The great teacher will 
afterward visit the United States, lec- 
turing in various cities. 
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Fiction That Does Not Picture Life with 
Religion Left Out 


Sylvestre, Noel Quillen, Robert 


The Sacrament of 


} The Path Wharton Found 
Silence The dramatic account of the re- 


Hayes, Lilian 


The Thirtieth Piece of Silver 
A gripping story of the con- 


A sincere tale of a sorely tempt- demption of a broken man by a’ tamination spread through the 


ed fisher lad and his priest friend. Southern town’s religion. 


Price $1.75 


ages by one of the coins handled by 


Price $2.00 Judas. Price $2.00 





HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK’S NEW BOOK 


The Modern Use of the Bible 


Are you satisfied with what the Bible is doing for you? or satisfied that the Bible is doing for the U. S. A. 
today what Jonathan Edwards made it do for Massachusetts? Roger Williams for Rhode Island? 

Suppose you heard it proclaimed from a responsible source that the Bible can do for the people of America 
today what John Knox made it do for the people of Scotland? Martin Luther for the people of Germany? 


John Wesley for the people of England? 


“The Modern Use of the Bible” undertakes to tell how this can be done. Hundreds of students who have 


taken it “as a course” say it succeeds. 


Price $1.60 


OVER A MILLION COPIES OF HIS BOOKS SOLD 





Cabot, Philip 
EXCEPT YE BE BORN AGAIN 

“It is an unusually impressive document straight from the life 
of a man who d a genuine spiritual conversion.’—Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Price $1.50 
Jones, Rufus M. 


FUNDAMENTAL ENDS OF LIFE 
An answer to the questions: What do you want most? What is 
life’s real driving force? Price $1.75 


Mathews, Shailer 


THE FAITH OF MODERNISM 

Contends that our world will not accept a religion which makes 
respectability its ideal morality and which would muzzle scientific 
inquiry. Price $1.50 





Put on Your Christmas List 


Moulton, Richard G. 
THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE. Illustrated. 
1,735 Pages, plus fifty full page illustrations in three 
colors. Price $5.00 
THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
For children up to the age of seven. 128 pages. Four 
colored illustrations. Price 90¢ 


THE OLDER CHILDREN’S BIBLE 
For children eight to eleven. 288 pages. Eight colored 
illustrations. Price $1.50 











Cheley, Frank H. 
CLIMBING MANWARD 


Pointers to boys on how to “go into training,” to get up a 
personality. Price $1.75 
Youtz, Herbert A. 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE SPIRITUAL 


A live protest against the doctrine that religion is a purely 
psychological matter. Price $1.75 


Temple, William, M. A., D. Litt. 


CHRIST, THE TRUTH 
A whole view of the world and life that is Christo-centric in all 
its details. Price $2.50 


Dawson, Marshall 
PRAYER THAT PREVAILS 


Provides a course of elementary instruction in the business of 
prayer both for the individual’s private and the minister’s public 
use. Price $2.00 


Tsanoff, R. A. 
THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY 


An exhaustive study of what their attitude toward immortality 
has done to men and peoples throughout history. Price $3.00 





New Books for Class and Group 


Brown, Charles R. 
WHY I BELIEVE IN RELIGION 


Price $1.50 
Fosdick, Harry Emerson i 
THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE 

Price $1.60 
Roberts, Richard 
GOSPEL AT CORINTH 

Price $1.75 


Sheppard, H. R. L. 


TWO DAYS BEFORE 
Simple Thoughts About Our Lord on the Cross. 


Price $1.00 
MacCallum, John A. 
NOW I KNOW 
A Primer of Faith. Price $1.50 


Moran, Hugh A. 
A CREED FOR COLLEGE MEN 


Tried out repeatedly in fraternity Chapter Houses. 
Probable price $1.75 


Snowden, James H. 
THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Nine Months’ Course. 39 lessons. 3800 pages. 25¢ 
Order a sample copy. Class orders filled at this price. 











Religious Education 


Suter, John W., Jr. 
CREATIVE TEACHING 

For private, individual reading, like the letters of a 
friend. Price $1.00 
Streibert, Muriel 
YOUTH AND THE BIBLE 


How to adapt the results of modern Bible study in work 
with children and young people. Price $2.25 


Case, Adelaide, Ph. D. (Teachers College) 
LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


“For those who appreciate painstaking educational diag- 
nosis.””"—Geo, A. Coe. Price $2.00 


Athearn, Walter S. 
CHARACTER BUILDING IN A DEMOCRACY 


An unanswerable presentation of the case for the opera- 
tion by the churches of a truly great system of religious 
education. Price $1.75 
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Sermons 


Bible Soul Winners, by Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 
188 pages, $1.50). This is a collection 
of earnest, straightforward sermons. 
There is little in either subject matter 
or literary style that is particularly 
suggestive. Some fourteen characters 
or incidents from the New Testament 
are treated in a perfectly orthodox 
way. Dr. Banks frequently quotes 
rather poor doggerel, such as: 

“From out the air the voices came. 

How? I do not know. ; 

The operator had turned in 

On wonderful radio.” i 
Once he is guilty of five solid pages 
about a man who was frightened into 
piety by a doctor who wrote “You have 
only a week in which to live.” When the 
transforming week was over an apol- 
ogy arrived, saying that it was all a 
mistake. What the doctor had meant 
to tell him was “You have an extra- 
ordinarily vigorous constitution and 
have every hope of living happily. 
Yet, the sermons are helpful sermons. 
They are the work of a man who takes 
religion seriously. Once in a while 
there is a flash of inspiration, as when 
he refers the 13th chapter of First 
Corinthians back to Paul’s experience 
as a guest in the home of Aquila and 
Priscilla. The love chapter, he sug- 
gests, is Paul’s description of that 
Christian home.—L. B. H. 


The Principles of Preaching, by 
Ozora S. Davis. (The University of 
Chicago Press, 264 pages, $2.50 net). 
This book by the president of the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary is con- 
cerned with a new method of teaching 
the mechanics of homiletics. The au- 
thor calls it an inductive study method. 
It might popularly be known as the 
case method of study. A large part of 
the book is taken up with eight ser- 
mons by the following masters of the 
art, Robertson, Bushnell, Brooks, 
Beecher, Chalmers, Spurgeon, Newman, 
and Ainsworth. These sermons are pre- 
ceded by a short biographical sketch 
of the preacher. The sermon lines are 
numbered on the margin of the pages, 
so close reference is possible. The 
reader or student is advised that a 
work sheet is necessary. Then with the 
sermons and the work sheet the student 
is led through suggestive questions to 
an appreciation of the content and form 
of construction. The second part of 
the book is devoted to statements of 
the principles of sermon construction, 
to enable the student to build his own 
discourses. These are brief and to the 
point. We imagine that the book is 
really a seminary course which has 
been used with effect. It is an ad- 
mirable production for that purpose. 
But. for those ministers who have not 
been able to complete their seminary 


training it is a splendid manual of self 


help. Others who have been actively 
at work for years will find it a valuable 
book to help them to check up on their 
own preaching, which usually tends 
toward individualism as the years go 
on.—W. H. L. 

»s * * 

The Mystery of Preaching, by James 
Black, D.D. (F. Revell Co., 177 
pages, $175). The book contains a 
series of eight lectures originally given 
as the James Sprunt Lectures before 
the students and faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary of Virginia, In 
the first of these lectures, “Today is not 
Yesterday,” the author states that the 
general subject is “preaching, its prob- 
lems and difficulties; preaching as the 
great function of our ministry.” Defin- 
ing preaching, he says, “To us, preach- 
ing is the natural overflow of our re- 
ligion. We have received good news, 
and we long to tell it to others. The 
only reason and passion of preaching 
is that a great and wonderful thing has 
come into our own lives in the love of 
God through Jesus Christ, and we can 
find no rest until we tell the world.” 
The difficulties of modern preaching 
are squarely faced. Raising the ques- 
tion “Has the pulpit a future?”, he 
notes the signs of the times—the mod- 
ern revolt against authority, the loss 
of the authority of fear, the lack of a 
Biblically educated audience, instead of 
which is one critically inclined. To 
meet such a situation, Dr. Black says 
that “we have to show that Christian- 
ity is. not against the natural life, but 
is simply the natural life, purified, re- 
fined, and perfected in God”; and “that 
we have to prove that Christianity can 
be lived, simply by living it.” The min- 
ister is advised “to keep near to the 
big controlling truths,” and “preach 
nothing other than you can believe.” 
This latter is the one type of preaching 
with magic in it. In a very practical 
way, though briefly, the minister’s pre- 
paration for preaching is discussed. 
Courses of reading, hours of work, 
methods of collecting material, the se- 
lection and treatment of texts, are all 
considered with a master touch. The 
treatment of the subject is full, fresh, 
modern, optimistic. The book will rank 
among the best on the subject of 
Preaching.—P. H. Y. 


* * 8 


The Gospel At Corinth,” by Richard 
Roberts. (The Macmillan Co., New 
York, 173 pages, $1.75). The author 
who is pastor of the American Church 
at Montreal presents in this volume a 
series of expository sermons on Paul’s 
First Letter to the Corinthians. The 
minister who reads the sermons will be 
rewarded richly by the effort. He will 
discover that expository sermons may 
be refreshing, and modern in thought 
and expression. He will find the ser- 
mons unconventional and arresting in 





style, subtle in thought and moved by 
the faith of a preacher who feels pas- 
sionately what he utters. The author 
succeeds in connecting the thought of 
the apostle with our modern life in its 
manifold relations. He shows an ac- 
quaintance with the facts of biological 
and social science and gives a mystical 
and deeply spiritual interpretation to 
life that is irresistible. We advise 
every minister to read the sermon on 
“The Preacher To Himself.”—P. H. B. 





Parish Administration 


Informing Your Public, by Irving 
Squire and Kirtland A. Wilson. (Asso- 
ciation Press, 158 pages, $1.50). This 
little book is offered to the public to be 
of help in showing the principles of 
information service. The authors have 
very carefully avoided the word “pub- 
licity.” The reason for the avoiding of 
this term is the overuse of the word 
“publicity” and its constant association 
with various types of propaganda 
which the authors believe are not en- 
titled to the name “truth.” The book 
deals in principles. To the mind of the 
reviewer it would be of more service 
if it illustrated the principles with 
more concrete examples of the pub- 
licity material. Books on these sub- 
jects are apt to be either all principles 
or to neglect the basic principles and 
give all illustrations. If this errs it 
is on the practical side. The reader 
find himself constantly asking, “How 
am I going to use this, now that I have 
it?” Among its quotations we find one 
from the late President Harding, which 
is worthy of space, even in a small re- 
view. “Propaganda aims primarily at 
shutting up the mind against other con- 
clusions than those which the propa- 
gandists design to implant. Education 
on the contrary, aims to open the 
mind, to prepare it, to make it re- 
ceptive, and to urge it to formulate its 
own conclusions.—H. L. W 

* * # 


The Call to Christian Stewardship, 
by Julius Earl Crawford. (Cokesbury 
Press, 129 pages). Another book add- 
ed to the rapidly growing quantity and 
slowly improving quality of the litera- 
ture of stewardship. This book is writ- 
ten from the point of view of the ex- 
treme conservative, and will often give 
offense to the “liberal” reader. “Rejec- 
tion of, or erroneous belief in regard 
to, some fundamental religious doctrine 
or truth,” says the writer (p.99) “is 
heresy. Stewardship is one of the fun- 
damentals. When a man is sound on 
stewardship, he is usually sound on the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, the vir- 
gin birth, the deity of Christ, and the 
other fundamentals.” These sentences 
show the author’s point of view. His 
healthful spiritual attitude is revealed 
in the sentences that immediately fol- 
low, “But he may be notably orthodox 
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on all these and notoriously heterodox 
on stewardship. The most  wide- 
spread and hurtful heresy in Protestant 
Christianity today is unorthodoxy in 
the stewardship creed and practice of 
the rank and file of her constituents.” 
Interpreted broadly—and the author 
interprets stewardship broadly—that 
statement seems to the reviewer to be 
true. In successive chapters, steward- 
ship is studied from various approach- 
es,—the legal requirement, the call of 
church efficiency, the lure of financial 
success (for the steward), the call of 
love, the call of a complete gospel, and 
the call of Pentecost. Those who hold 
the conservative views of the author 
will find the book full of strong logic; 
liberals, if they will hold their tem- 
pers, will also find much valuable ma- 
terial there. It is a fine touch when, 
in the closing and climactic chapter, 
the author reminds his readers that one 
of the effects of that coming of the 
Spirit connected with Pentecost, along 
with the disciples’ power as witnesses, 
was their community of interest in the 
total possessions of all, and he gives 
this vital interpretation of it, “It was 
made manifest that men should hold all 
their substance subject to the call of 
God.” A richer and more joyous ex- 
perience ought to result to the reader 
of this book.—L. A. G. 





Doctrinal 


Heaven Opened, by James M. Camp- 
bell. (Fleming H. Revell Co., 193 
pages, 1.50). The author has written 
this volume avowedly to meet “the 
need of the times” for light and com- 
fort concerning the vast unseen. He 
observes in his foreword that “No sub- 
ject has been more eagerly discussed 
during recent years than that of the 
destiny of the dead,” and he discerns 
that in this direction there has been 


a conspicuous lack of attention and 
emphasis within the Church. He points 
to the failure of the Church “to main- 
tain the balance of truth”; giving “em- 
phasis to the earthward side of re- 
ligion while largely ignoring our rela- 
tions to the hereafter.” The style is 
lucid and fascinating, and the subject 
is treated, on the whole, in a satisfying 
and helpful way. The author reveals 
a lofty conception of God, and sets 
forth man’s relation to Deity with 
deepest spiritual insight. Preeminent- 
ly it is a book of faith and hope. The 
author’s characteristically abounding 
faith and wholesome spiritual minded- 
ness is well epitomized by his state- 
ment: “We are sure of heaven when we 
are sure of God.” Heaven, the author 
sees, will be the fulfillment of our 
noblest ideals, the fulfillment of our 
deepest desires, our fondest hopes, our 
immortal longings, and the fulfillment 
of the purpose of God in our lives. 
“That God will meet to the full those 
deep yearnings which he has implanted 
within us may safely be assumed.” 
He further reflects, “Nothing really 
perishes that is worth keeping”; and 
what is of more worth than the human 
soul, imperishable personality? To be- 
lieve in God is to be assured of heaven. 
“To take the future life on trust is to 
take God on trust, for he holds it in 
his hands.”—S. D. O. 


* * * 


Essays in the History, Interpretation, 
and Use of the Creeds, by Seven Mem- 
bers of the Faculty of the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
(The Macmillan Co., New York, $150). 
The discussions of recent years have 
directed the attention of all church 
men and‘women to the creeds of the 
church and especially to the statements 
of the Apostles’ Creed. “This book is 
an attempt to present certain con- 
siderations, familiar to scholars, which 


seem to us important in the light of 
contemporary discussion.” So write 
the authors in their preface. Two es- 
says are largely historical in their 
character and deal with the Apostles’, 
and Nicene creeds, and the liturgies of 
the liturgical churches. Three essays 
are given to the problems of the Virgin 
Birth of Christ and the Resurrection 
of the Body, as these doctrines are set 
forth in the New Testament and creeds, 
and as they are thought of today. Two 
essays deal with present day use of 
the creeds, as a part of worship and 
as a test of church membership. The 
spirit of the book is modern. It is 
manifestly written for men and women 
who have come to feel that while the 
creeds, when written, voiced vital ele- 
ments of faith, they have ceased to 
voice the essential faith of many pres- 
ent day Christians, and often become 
a source of division rather than a bond 
of unity in present day worship. In 
the discussion of the creed as a test of 
Church Membership, we have the lib- 
eral spirit pleading for a place in the 
church. The church is an organism. 
The fundamental requirement for 
membership is loyalty. “What united 
His followers to Christ, and to one an- 
other as fellows, was personal loyalty 
to One of whose power in their lives 
they were witnesses, and of whose 
destiny as Messiah many of them were 
confident.” It follows from this the- 
ory of the church that while the creed 
as a summary of the Christian faith is 
all too brief, it includes more than may 
justly be required of him who seeks 
membership in the church. We shall 
do well to bear in mind the words of 
Bishop Lawrence, “What right has any 
branch of the Catholic Church to set 
up a barrier of entrance to the church 
which is higher than that used by the 
apostles themselves?” People who are 
interested in the present day use of the 
creeds will find these essays suggestive 
and helpful.—R. S. A. 


* * * 


Liberalizing Liberal Judaism, by 
James Waterman Wise. (The Macmil- 
lan Co., 150 pages, $1.50). This book 


though written as the author states, at 
the Liberal Jews, contains much which 
would be of great benefit as well as of 
great interest to the minister of any 
church. The book could carry another 
title to make it include Liberal Chris- 
tianity: for in most of the chapters the 
words Jew, Judaism, Christian, and 
Christianity could be used interchange- 
ably. Much good advice, many logical 
arguments, and in turn a clear exposi- 
tion of the meaning of religion can be 
found by the perusal of this book. The 
spiritual challenge of the whole book 
is invigorating; giving to Jew or Gen- 
tile clear, concise and helpful thoughts 
upon real religion. It is not a difficult 
book to read, for it holds your attention 
as it gives, as the author intended it 
should, vigor and direction to the real 
problem for which the book was writ- 
ten; namely, the step for liberal Jews 
to take in regard to their faith. While 
there are many things with which this 
reader, and many Christians, cannot 
agree, yet it does act as a tonic in help- 
ing people to find themselves in God 
and to seek the greatest good, accord- 
ing to their highest knowledge. Five 


of the nine chapters are especially in- 
teresting and helpful reading, i. e.: The 
chapters on Fundamentals; Why Juda- 
ism?; The Question of Attitude; Re- 
ligious Education; The Place of Jesus 
in Judaism; these chapters should bear 
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fruit in any reader, whether Jew or 
Gentile. The chapter on Religious Edu- 
cation is a very valuable treatise, clear 
and suggestive. The chapter on Jesus 
in Modern Judaism is a wonderful pre- 
sentment of the case, and shows the 
author as fair, and searching always 
for truth.—J. W. Q. 





Missions 

Making A Missionary Church, by 
Stacy R. Warburton. (The Judson 
Press, 287 pages, $1.75). This is a 
handbook of principles and methods 
which go into the making of a mis- 
sionary church. It is written with the 
conviction that the primary work of the 
church is missionary, and that every- 
thing in its program of worship and 
activity must contribute to this end. 
The author considers the missionary 
task of the church as a whole, and 
then presents a program of missionary 
education in which all departments and 
all groups of the church find their place. 
He deals with the training of the pas- 
tor and of church leaders, the training 
of parents, the curriculum in_ the 
church school and the social activities 
of the young people. Pastors who want 
to swing the life of their churches in a 
more distinctly missionary direction, 
and who feel the need of practical sug- 
gestions for bringing this about, will 
find the book of use. It may also be 
used as a text book in mission classes. 
There is scarcely a phase of the subject 
that the author leaves untouched, or 
a missionary plan that does not get his 
consideration. A limitation of the book 
is that it leaves very little for the pas- 
tor’s individual initiative. It is written 
from the board secretary’s viewpoint. 
The author does not conceal his impa- 
tience with the local minister who fails 
to fall altogether in line with his de- 
nomination’s program.—P. F. B. 





The Bible 


One Thousand Bible Readings, by the 
Rev. D. J. Wise. (The Macmillan Co., 
59 pages, $1.00). This reviewer when 
reading the title thought it was just 
another book of Bible readings. It’s 
more! it is a very gold mine; and he 
furthermore feels that this book, if 
placed in the easy reach of the people— 
children, teachers, parents, church 
school teachers, and yes, even the min- 
isters, would result in greater interest, 
not only in the Bible, but even in 
church attendance. People would see 
what a rich store of things the Bible 
contains; and they would readily see 
that through the church these teach- 
ings are practically applied. It is a 
very stimulating and interesting out- 
line of readings. This reviewer can 
hardly keep from carrying it around in 
his pocket. It is of handy size, and 


every line is full of meat and easily. 


read—in fact it is so interesting that 
one wants to read again the narratives 
mentioned by book, chapter, and verse. 
The index is most complete; nothing 
seems to be left out: for you can test 
it as the stories of the Bible come to 
your mind, and they are all mentioned. 
Through the index you can almost see 
the whole Bible at a glance, though it 
is but a book of few pages. The book 
is a much needed one, and at its price 
is within the reach of every family in 
the nation; and it should be there too. 
This reader has mentioned it to his 
people as a book for all. The book is 
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really more than its title conveys. I 
recommend the book first for the home; 
—children and parents will be stimu- 
lated to read the Bible; and I predict 
they will become so interested that 
they will soon, without thought or hard 
work, come to know the events and 
personages of the Bible. The parent 
will find here, just the book for read- 
ing good, live, and interesting stories 
of wonderful events and people, which 
the children will enjoy. This reader 
also feels that for the busy minister it 
is a handy volume to read between 
times, even just before entering the 
pulpit; for at a glance it recalls to you 
the events and struggles mentioned in 
the Bible; and they make good illustra- 
tive material. “Just the book for my 
desk,” any minister will say. It is one 
book which you can safely buy and not 
feel that it is wasted money, but your 
best help. To the teacher in the public 
schools it will be found just the book 
from which to choose wisely choice 
readings, which will leave their lessons 
fixed in the minds of the pupils. For 
the church school teacher, it will be the 
means of making the lesson clearer in 
your minds and, in turn, the minds of 
your class; for the titles to the events 
and stories are well thought out, and 
appeal to you.—J. W. Q. 
* ok ” 


The Millennium Bible, by William 
Edward Biederwolf. (W. P. Blessing 
Co., 726 pages, $6.00). This Bible is 
really a commentary concerned with a 
study of but one thing—the millennial 
hope. The author states that he went 
to work on a thorough investigation of 
his subject before he preached on the 
subject. The result of ten years of 


study is given in the volume. Begin- 
ning with Genesis he goes through the 
Bible, printing the text of such pas- 
sages as have to do with the millennial 
hope, then arranging the various au- 
thorities on the text. Finally he adds 
his own conclusion in a brief statement 
—often only a line. It is not intended 
that the book should be pre-millennial, 
post-millennial, nor non-millennial. The 
author keeps fairly well to this pur- 
pose. He is impartial in his array of 
authorities. It is not a book to read by 
those only on one side of a religious 
controversy, but is of value to all Bible 
students who are seriously interested 
in a study of this question, which 
seems to be of considerable moment in 
the church. The volume is attractive- 
ly bound in a limp cover of black silk, 
printed title in gold with red edges. 
eo he” ig ta Version text is used. 


The Everyday Bible, edited by 
Charles M. Sheldon. (Thomas Y. Crow- 
ell Co., 640 pages, $2.00). We may 
presume that when any one prepares 
a new edition of the Bible he has a 
definite purpose in so doing. This edi- 
tion is one for the reader who wants 
the gist of the Bible with continuity 
for easy reading. The editor has tried 
to achieve this in a number of ways. 
First he uses the text of the American 
Revised Version. Then for the life of 
Christ he uses the chronological order 
of J. M. Fuller’s “Harmony of the Four 
Gospels.” Book, chapter and verse 
headings are omitted, except in so far 
as the editor labels his chapters. Of 
course it has been necessary to cut 
much of the text to get the Bible into 
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ments.”—Christian Endeavor World. 


Third Edition Dr, Charles E. 


Five Present-Day Controversies 


“Of extreme present-day interest. 
is greatly needed by present-day Christians, because it is calm, well founded 
in history, fair to both sides, and firmly based on Christian faith. It is 
amazing to see how Dr. Jefferson can give the strong points of the argu- 





Jefferson’s Satisfying Book 


Dr. Jefferson has much to say that 


$1.50 





One Generation to Another 

By Harris Elliott Kirk, D. D. 

Lessons from Old Testament Lives. Dr. 

Kirk is one of the foremost of American 

expository preachers. Possessed of a keen 

insight into the foibles of human nature, 

he visualizes Old Testament scenes, and 

revitalizes the characters in a fresh, un- 
usual fashion. $1. 


The Mystery of Preaching 

By James Black, D, D. 
Minister, St. George’s United Free Church, 
Edinburgh. “A valuable treatise on the 
use of preaching as a means for the 
spread of the Gospel and the salvation of 
souls. Dr. Black knows, in theory and 
from practice, what preaching should be.” 
—Herald and Presbyter. James Sprunt 
Lectures, 1924. $1.75 


Great Preachers As Seen by a 
Journalist By William G. Shepherd 


Sidelights on the Methods of Successful 
Preachers of the day, such as: David J. 
Burrell, S. Parkes Cadman, Russell H. Con- 
well, Harry Emerson Fosdick, Charles L. 
Jefferson, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
John Timothy Stone and G. Campbell 
Morgan. $1.50 


PASTORS 
CHURCH-OFFICERS You Need This Book 
CHURCH-WORKERS 


The Competent Church 

By Frederick A. Agar, D. D. 
A Study of Christian Competency and 
Church Efficiency. The need for a deep- 
ened spirituality; the teaching and stew- 
ardship elements; lay leadership and the 
enlistment process are among the eighteen 
phases of Christian service dealt with by 
Dr. Agar. 


a 
So 





NEW BOOKS NEEDED IN YOUR WORK 


Pen Portraits of the Twelve 

By Bernard C. Clausen, D. D. 
In Dr. Clausen’s pages the Apostles live 
again. As one reads he realizes afresh 
how very like himself these men were; 
how prone to err, to act on impulse—true 
types of humanity “now as then, and for 
all time.” Illustrated. $1.50 


Church Ushers’ Manual 
By Willis O. Garrett, D. D. 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Miami, 
Fla. A Handbook for Church Ushers. Dr. 
Garrett’s wise and practical suggestions 
cannot well fail to make for efficiency. 50c 


Sermons for the Times 
Edited by Rev. Peter Walker 


Introduction by Thomas L. Masson. By 
Present-Day Preachers. A thoroughly rep- 
resentative display of contemporary pulpit 
effort. Sermons by David James Burrell, 
Samuel Parkes Cadman, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, Newell Dwight Hillis, Charles E. 
Jefferson, William Pierson Merrill, Fred- 
erick S. Shannon, G. Campbell Morgan, 
ete. $1.50 


God’s Open 
By James I. Vance, D. D., LL. D. 
Sermons that Take Us Out of Doors. Dr. 
Vance emphasizes the fact that much of 
the life of Christ was spent out-of-doors.” 
—Boston Transcript. $1.50 


Sermons in Objects 

By Henry T. Sell, D. D. 
Author of “Five-Minute Sermons in Stor- 
ies.”” Five-Minute Series for Young Folks. 
Bright, up-to-date, wide-awake, his latest 
work still further enhances Dr. Sell’s 
reputation as a writer of books able to be 
used and understood. $1.25 





THE FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND 





ris A. Jenkins, D.D., 
ingen, D. D., etc. 





NEW YORK, 158 Fifth Avenue 


RADIO PREACHING 


Far-Flung Sermons by Pioneers in Radio Preaching, and Some of the Results. 
Edited by PHILIP I. 
of a Thousand Wrecks,” “Charles Alexander,” etc. 


By Bernard C. Clausen, D.D., H. H. Forsythe, D.D., James Gordon 
Gilkey, D. D., James L. Gordon, D. D., Lynn Harold Hough, D.D., Bur- 
Hugh T. Kerr, D.D., Frederick N. McMillin, 
D.D., Frederick F. Shannon, Herbert Booth Smith, Henry C. Swear- 


ROBERTS, Author of “The Dry-Dock 


$1.50 


H. REVELL COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO, 17 N. Wabash Avenue 











a book of this size. The Bible is pre- 
sented in the story point of view rather 
than a social point of view. Books of 
Ruth and Esther, with their romance, 
receive much more space than some of 
the social prophets, such as Amos and 
Micah. The table of contents is very 
complete. It bears out the idea that 
it is the story slant on the Bible which 
is presented. Most of the divisions are 
headed as, “The Story of .” A com- 
plete index concludes the volume. This 
is a unique feature in editions of the 
Bible. It will make this one doubly 
valuable. In the first half hour of our 
examination of the book we referred 
again and again to the index to find 
the story of the various Bible charac- 
ters. The book is nicely bound in semi 
limp blue covers, has gold edges, and 
is provided with a silk marker. The 





editors and the publisher have done 
their work well in “the Everyday 
Bible.”—W. H. L. 


Youth 


The Art of Addressing Children, by 
H. Jeffs. (George H. Doran Co., 176 
pages, $1.50). Letters to this maga- 
zine show that there is considerable de- 
mand for usable material for children’s 
talks and sermons. Dr. Jeffs in this 
book, not alone undertakes to give 
usable material; he treats briefly but 
pointedly the principles of appealing to 
the child mind. Under Gateways to the 
Mind, he lists the following types of 
addresses to children, The Use of Fairy 
and Folk Stories, The Bible of Nature, 
Through Many Windows, Children and 
the League of Nations, Heroes and the 
Hero of Heroes. 





Tested Methods for Teachers of 
Juniors, by Mabel Crews Ringland. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., 155 pages, 
$1.25). This is not a text-book, but an 
informal, non-technical discussion of 
particular opportunities, problems, and 
methods which confront the teacher of 
religion to older children. The book 
is written from the point of view of 
the best psychological and educational 
theory; but it does what altogether too 
many books fail to do,—it relates the 
theory definitely to practice. There is 
no junior department teacher who 
would find the book too difficult to be 
of service. There are few teachers who 
would find it too elementary to help 
them in their work. In fact it is diffi- 
cult to write of this book without fall- 
ing into superlatives, because it so per- 
fectly fills the need for a book which 
is scientifically sound and at the same 
time usable by the average teacher. 
The principle of repetition is cleverly 
used to bring out points of particular 
importance, There are splendid sug- 
gestions on the program of worship, 
the offering, worship on missionary 
Sundays, and on the use of prayer. The 
capitalization of the children’s in- 
stinctive interests in competition and 
accumulation is stressed. Memory drill 
and the direction of the pupils’ read- 
ing are helpfully discussed. There are 
five excellent chapters on the use of 
stories and the technique of story tell- 
ing. The problem of discipline is hand- 
led in a practical manner. Direction 
of the child’s activity, rather than re- 
pression, is the solution offered,—that, 
in addition to winning the pupil’s affec- 
tion. “Lay hold of the heart instead 
of the coat collar.” The whole question 
of hand-work, —note-books, posters, 
scrap-books, etc., is well handled, with 
the constant demand that the work 
must be of real value, must conform to 
adequate standards, must not be mere 
“busy work.” All in all, the writer of 
this review knows of no book which 
should be more helpful to the average 
junior department teacher. He _ so 
firmly believes this, that he is requir- 
ing each teacher in the junior depart- 
ment of his church to read the book 
and outline it for herself—L. B. H. 

* * 


Religious Drama 


The Drama in Religious Service, by 
Martha Candler. (The Century Co., 259 
pages, $3.00, illustrated). Mrs. Candler 
has brought together in this volume 
much information regarding the his- 
tory of religious drama and its present- 
day use in the churches. She wisely 
discriminates between the religious 
drama, suitable for presentation in the 
church basement or parish house, and 
the drama of worship; though this book 
is concerned with both types. Chap- 
ters of the book take up the history of 
Christian drama, showing its common 
use in the early centuries, and how the 
drama form is incorporated into the 
ritualistic services of the liturgical 
churches. Other chapters show how at- 
tempts are being made in many places 
to redeem the drama by giving it a 
place in the services of the church, par- 
ticularly on special days, such as 
Christmas and Easter. There are also 
chapters discussing the technique of 
the stage, scenery, and make-up for the 
church theater. These are very prac- 
tical, and were evidently written by one 
who has been through the experience 
of having to depend upon volunteer 
labor for a large part of the work of 
fitting up the little playhouse. Exten- 

(Continued on Page 151) 
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Vital News Notes 











Dean Inge Coming 
The dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, one of the most popular of 
modern preachers, will visit America 
again this year, lecturing at Yale Uni- 
versity and other places. While there 
is a great difference of opinion as to 
the merits of the dean’s special re- 
ligious views, there is none about the 
quality of the discourse, and his com- 

ing will be eagerly awaited. 





Promoter of Tithing Dies 

Thomas Kane, who for years has 
been the leading promoter of the idea 
of tithing in securing funds for the 
church, died recently at Evanston, Hll., 
his home. Mr. Kane wrote under the 
nom de plume of “Layman,” and dis- 
tributed an enormous mass of pamph- 
lets in furtherance of his idea. Before 
his death Mr. Kane, who was 87 years 
old, provided a sum of money to insure 
the continuance of the work. 





Joseph Conrad a Catholic 


The eminent novelist, Joseph Con- 
rad, died recently in Canterbury, Eng- 
land. This great writer of adventure 
novels had never expressed himself 
publicly upon the subject of religion, 
though, as he was a Pole by birth, it 
was to be expected that he would hold 
the Roman Catholic faith, if any. He 
was buried very quietly from the lit- 
tle Catholic church in Burgate St., 
Canterbury, friends of all religious 
denominations following the body to 
the grave. 





Cleveland Churches Buy Land 


The federated churches of Cleveland, 
Ohio, are forming a land holding com- 
pany, their object being the buying of 
such parcels of land, at present-day 
prices as will later be desirable for 
church edifices. Nine fields for new 
churches develop in Cleveland annually, 
so the wisdom of this financial move 
becomes at once apparent. Fifteen sites 
are already under consideration, and 
offers are about to be made. 





Fifteen Million Jews 


The Jews of the world now number 
upwards of fifteen million, two-thirds 
of them living in Europe. New York 
City, one of the greatest Jewish cen- 
ters of the world, has a million and a 
half Jews, Chicago having 225,000, 
and Philadelphia 200,000. Palestine, 
the ancient home of the Jews, has a 
Jewish population of 83,794, while Jer- 
_ has 34,000, half of its popula- 
ion. 





Drive for Cathedral Fund 


During the period between January 
18 and 29, this coming year, an 
intensive campaign to secure. the 
$15,000,000 necessary for the comple- 
tion of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, New York City, will be carried 
on with the help of very powerful 
forces in the professional and financial 
world. Already more than $2,500,000 
has been subscribed in advance, and 
the committee in charge expects to 
start its public campaign with a big 
fund in hand. 


Canadian Church Restless 


There are signs of a split in the 
ranks of Canadian Presbyterians, now 
that a majority have decided to enter 
the New United Church of Canada. 
Members of the synod of Toronto and 
Kingston who have opposed the merger 
of Congregationalists and Presbyter- 
ians, have formed a new synod of their 
own. The process is likely to be widely 
repeated it appears. 


Hymns in Mam Tongue 


Translations of the Bible, or relig- 
ious literature, into strange and un- 
usual tongues goes on apace. The 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions announces the publication of 
tracts and hymns into the Mam lan- 
guage, that of a tribe of Guatemala 
Indians. There are two hundred thou- 
sand of these Indians in Guatemala. 








Einstein in Palestine 


The Jews are gathering some of 
their greatest men to the settlement in 
Palestine, Professor Albert Einstein, 
the protagonist of “Relativity,” being 
the latest to be acquired for their 
University faculty. Professor Ein- 
stein will settle in Jerusalem as a mem- 
ber of the Faculty of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity. 





Kipling For Ministers 

Rudyard Kipling, the great novelist 
and poet, was recently asked what 
class of men are closest in touch with 
the sorrows of men. He replied that 
“Twenty years ago I should have said 
the soldiers, at once, but today I am 
sure that the man who reaches the 
SOrrows of men is the clergyman every 
time.’ 





Premier Herriot’s Church Policy 


Herriot announces that he will with- 
draw the French embassy from the 
Vatican, and enforce the laws against 
religious orders in France. Alsace- 
Lorraine will also have education with 
no religious features. This has drawn 
the fire of Catholic interests in France. 
Six cardinals have united in a memo- 
rial protesting against the plan of the 
premier, which they call “a great men- 
ace to internal peace, justice and lib- 
erty.” 





The Bones of St. Patrick 


It is reported from London. Eng., 
that digging in the ruins of a St. Pat- 
rick’s chapel in Pembrokeshire, men 
have discovered a skeleton which is 
thought to be that of the Irish Saint. 
The bones, which are in an excellent 
state of preservation, are being care- 
fully guarded till their identity, if it 
be possible, can be determined. 





Salvation Army’s Budget 

The Salvation Army in this country 
reports a budget for this year’s work 
of $4,000,000. The Army maintains 174 
industrial homes in which 200,000 per- 
sons find bread, shelter, and religion. 
One of the Army’s great resources is 
Self-denying Week, when a large sum 
is contributed to the funds for Chris- 
tian succor of those in need in any way. 


How the 
BELKNAP 


ADDRESSING SYSTEM 
can help 
YOU 


Model B1 
Rotary Addressor 


Designed for church 
use. In an hour it 
will address 1200 to 
2000 envelopes, post 
cards, pew rent bills, 
notices of meetings, 
announcements of 
special services and 
appeals for sub- 
scriptions. 












Your Church 
is paying for 
This Machine 


How fast and how many times a 
year, the church will pay for it 
depends somewhat on the size of 
your congregation. 

But rest assured you are paying 
for it—paying in letters, bulletins and 
notices that now go out, misdirected 
or too late; paying in desultory 
Church and Sunday School attend- 
ance resulting from inability to keep 
in close touch with members—pay- 
ing in all-around inefficiency and un- 
modern ways of doing things. 

The way to stop these mounting 
costs of inefficiency is to install the 
Belknap B1 Rotary Addressor; let it 
quickly save its cost in improved 
Church and Sunday School attend- 
ance—let it release Pastor and assist- 
ants from time wasting drudgery so 
more important matters may be 
carried to successful conclusions. 


Belknap Stencils Are Typed 
On Any Standard Typewriter 


We provide a simple clamp that fits ovee 
the platen of your typewriter. It enabler 
your own typist to do the work, cutting ths 
stencil] in the same manner she would address 
an envelope or index card. 


Send for Booklet 


Qaim Appressine Macaig (0. 





* BELKNAP SYSTEM 


32 TO 46 WEST 23” ST. 
New York, N.Y. 


Offices in all the principal cities 














“We guarantee our advertisements” 
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The Business of 
Church Management 


is entirely in the hands of the 
Minister and the Church Execu- 
tives. 


Frankly, this magazine is is- 
sued for the purpose of assist- 
ing these leaders in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the 
parish. 


The 
reading this magazine, is look- 
ing for better methods of ad- 
ministration, and in Kardex is 
found the Service of Knowledge. 


Church Executive, in 


Kardex ranks in importance 
with the telephone and the 
typewriter in Church manage- 
ment, and, by its use, gives the 
Church Executive knowledge of 
all affairs—definitely, accurate- 
ly, and quickly. 


Record Specialists 
are desirous of solving your 
record problems. Telephone the 
m Kardex Office in your city or 
write 


Kardex 








WORLD’S LEADING CARD RECORD 


Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities of the world 




















| DOES AN OLD AGE PENSION APPEAL TO YOU? 








All Requirements of State Laws Are Met 


$ 200.00 pension every year, for life, after age 65, for many. 
2200.00 for accidental death. 
2200.00 for loss of both eyes, both hands or both feet. 
1000.00 for loss of one eye, one hand or one foot. 
2000.00 for permanent total disability. 

100.00 for death from natural causes. 

10.00 per week for sickness. 

10.00 per week for temporary total disability. 

Officers and directors are clergymen of the various denominations. Fully incorporated 
with representative form of government. Pays for all sickness and accidents. Insurance 
at cost, only $2.50 per quarter or $10.00 per year. All claims are paid in full, regardless of 
insurance carried in other companies. No medical examination required. Write for literature 
and a membership application blank, stating your AGE at: last birthday and denomination. 
Mention Church Management. 


The Ministers Protective Society “““"s. "™ 




















+ 
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Chinese Theological Student Sings for 
Records 

Theodore B. Tu, a student in Drew 
Theological Seminary, is making Vic- 
tor records for use in China, Christian 
hymns, such as “Lead Kindly Light,” 
“Nearer My God to Thee,” being those 
selected. Translated into Chinese, it 
is thought that these hymns, sung by 
this excellent singér, will help the 
cause of Christianity in China not a 
little. 





John in Yiddish 

A missionary in Los Angeles, a Jew 
who has become a Christian, has trans- 
lated the Gospel of John into Yiddish, 
with Old Testament references. Philip 
Sidersky is the name of this man, who 
is laboring to convert his fellow Jews 
by bringing them directly in contact 
with the New Testament Scriptures by 
printing these in a language familiar 
to them, thus eliminating one great 
source of prejudice. 





Churches Against Bible Reading Bill 

The assembly of the Ohio council of 
churches recently voted against a bill 
making the reading of the Bible in 
public schools compulsory. The organ- 
ization urged that churches_ should 
support, rather, the plan of week-day 
directors of religious education in 
church schools. The Protestants of 
Ohio are not all of one mind with those 
in some other states, it would appear. 





Prohibition Again 

Home-owning has developed greatly 
in Des Moines, Iowa, as reported by 
the chamber of commerce in that city, 
because of the abolition of the liquor 
traffic. The city now has only 1,574 
rented houses, while it boasts 4,872 
owned homes. Twenty years ago it 
had only 1,466 home-owners, while 
there were 1,630 rented domiciles. The 
ministry of Des Moines has always 
been active against the liquor curse. 





Improved Moral Training 


Many leaders, representing different 
religious groups, are getting together 
to form plans for improved collective 
moral training for the youth of Amer- 
ica. Among those interested and active 
are Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, gen- 
eral secretary of the Federated Coun- 
cil of Churches; Rev. Dr. Joseph Silver- 
man, rabbi emeritus of Temple Em- 
manuel; Bishop Francis J. McConnell 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, and 
Cardinals O’Connell and Hayes of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


An Eskimo Prayer Book 


The Rev. Frederick A. Goodman, of 
Alaska, has translated the liturgy and 
daily offices into the tongue of the 
Tigara tribe of Arctic Alaska. Inci- 
dentally it has been discovered that 
many of the root words of the lan- 
guage correspond to similar expres- 
sions in the ancient Sumerian of Meso- 
potamia, indicating that the Eskimos 
are of Asiatic origin. 








To Vote on Parochial Schools 
Michigan voters were to vote this 
year on barring parochial schools from 
the state. It was hardly expected that 


the motion to bar would carry, but the 
Michigan Christian Advocate opined 
that a large vote against these schools 
would put them on their good behav- 
ior in the way of a higer standard of 
equipment and teaching. 
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Presbyterian Pensions 


At the last assembly the Presbyter- 
ian Church approved a plan to raise 
the sum of $15,000,000 to pension min- 
isters of advanced age. By paying a 
certain small per cent of his salary the 
minister was to receive, at the age of 
sixty-five a lump sum ranging from 
$600 to $2,000, this in addition to a 
free pension. The plan will go into ef- 
fect in April, 1926. 





Private School Struggle 

The state of Washington voted in 
this election on the anti-private school 
bill. Laymen have fought this at- 
tempted restriction on every side, hold- 
ing that it would reduce the education 
of the state to one uniform pattern, 
making no provision for church schools 
or religious teaching in connection with 
education. 





Clergyman Wins $1,000 Prize 

Dr. James H. Snowden, editor of the 
Presbyterian Magazine, has been an- 
nounced as the winner of the prize of- 
fered by the Churchman for the best 
treatise on “The Christian Belief in 
Immortality in the Light of Modern 
Thought.” Contestants numbered min- 
isters all over the world, but while 
many received honorable mention, Dr. 
een work was far and away the 
est. 





An Historic Document 

It is said that the edict under which 
Jesus was tried has been discovered 
in southwestern Tunesia. A dispatch 
from Paris makes the announcement. 
The gist of this document is to the ef- 
fect that religious teachers of no kind 
are to be suppressed unless their 
teachings are calculated to make seri- 
ous public disturbance, in which case 
they are to be sternly suppressed. The 
edict is signed by Agustus Caesar. 





Congregationalists Strengthened 

Twenty-seven churches of the Ger- 
man Evangelical Protestant denomina- 
tion were added to Congregational 
forces by a recent decision of these 
bodies. These churches are located 
around Pittsburg and in southern Ohio. 
A self-governing and self-supporting 
group, they have united in this way 
with a church which expressed their 
psa more effectively than they, alone, 
could. 





Christianity in Jerusalem 


The Rev. C. T. Bridgeman of the 
American Episcopal Church, will rep- 
resent that church in Jerusalem here- 
after, he being the first to represent 
the American Episcopal Church in that 
far city. He will teach in the seminar- 
ies of the Greek and Armenian 
churches, and help to build up the 
cause of Christianity there. so woeful- 
ly injured by the war and its conse- 
quencees. 





Evangeline Booth to Stay 

Evangeline Booth, whose departure 
from America has been announced 
many times, is to stay in this country, 
after all, her brother, Bramwell Booth, 
World Commander of the Army, hav- 
ing concluded that she may remain in 
charge for the present. Friction be- 
tween these two, so often commented 
upon in the religious press, seems 
therefore to be at an end. 


A Unique Poll 


Ballots are to be sent to the 100,000 
Protestant clergymen of America in 
an effort to determine who are the 
twenty-five greatest preachers of this 
continent. The Christian Century, 
which sponsors this move, hopes by this 
means to bring honor to the really rep- 
resentative ministers of the first order 
who are working in the vineyard of 
the Lord. The ministers who ballot 
will have a difficult time in this poll, 
as there are hundreds who are eligible 
for this honor. 





Leningrad Methodism Suffers 

A flood in Leningrad, Russia, recent- 
ly seriously damaged the property of 
the Methodist Church, injuring its sev- 
eral buildings greatly. These buildings 
consisted of one of more than twenty 
rooms, formerly a private school, and 
a building used as a hospital clinic. 
The first mentioned building housed a 
church home, a music school, a dea- 
coness home and rooms for mission 
workers. 





Jazzy Church Organs 

Dr. J. F. Ohl, chairman of the com- 
mittee on church music in the Luther- 
an church in America presented a re- 
port in the recent Chicago convention 
calling attention to the “jazzy” fea- 
tures in many recently-built organs, 
and severely condemning their intro- 
duction. He wished to have the Luth- 
eran Church “warn organ builders that 
they must not include movie theater or- 
gans in instruments built for church 
purposes.” 





Ill-mannered Tourists 
The old church of Bere Regis, Dor- 
set, immortalized in Thomas Hardy’s 
Tess of the Durbyvilles, is to be closed 
to tourists unless they mend their 
ways, announces the secretary of the 
church in a letter to the local press. 
People with luncheon baskets, persons 
with dogs, and other careless people 
will be barred from the edifice; and if 
the abuses of the grounds do not cease 
the church and grounds will be closed 

except for religious services. 





Gandhi Fasts for Reconciliation 


Mahatma Gandhi has undertaken a 
three weeks’ fast in the service of a 
reconciliation between Mohammedans 
and Hindus in his country. declaring 
that only in this way can he hope to 
convince his followers of the evils of a 
lamentable strife. To the western 
mind there is something grotesque in 
this fast; but eastern minds see it dif- 
ferently. Certain it is that the fast has 
stirred great interest and wide con- 
cern. 





Dr. Fosdick’s Resignation 


The resignation of Harry Emerson 
Fosdick from the pulpit of a Presby- 
terian church sems to have settled in 
an amicable way a serious problem in 
church matters. Dr. Fosdick was a 
Baptist. An echo of his departure is 
the resignation as editor of The Con- 
tinent of Nolan R. Best, who left his 
paper because of the refusal of the 
publisher to print an editorial which 
Mr. Best had written touching the Fos- 
dick controversy. 








Give Good Books 


at Christmas 








Our Holiday Book Cat- 
alog is a helpful guide. 
Free for the asking. 


The Westminster Press 
K. G. Berger, Manager 


420 Elm St., CINCINNATI, O. 




















Sermon Texts and Themes 





Used by the Rev. Paul Lindemann of 
the Ev. Lutheran Church of the 
Redeemer, St. Paul, Minn. 


Three Great Sunday Questions. 
Matt. 12:1-8. 

Our Harvest Lesson. I Chronicles 
29:10-13. 


A Lesson on Riches. Mark 10:17-27. 

The Tower of Babel. Gen. 11:4. 

A Refiner of Silver. Mal. 3:3. 

Give Us This Day Our Daily Bread. 
Matt. 6:11. 


Herbert Marsh of Spirit Lake, Iowa, 
has been preaching many sermons. on 
men of the Bible. Here are some of 
the topics: 

A Man Who Wanted a Mountain. 

A Man With a Medicated Memory. 





A Man Who Cheated the Under- 
taker. 

A Man Whose Chickens Came Home 
to Roost. 


A Man of Providence. 

A Man of Promise. 

The Most Stubborn Man 
Bible. . 

A Man Who Cried for His Neigh- 
bor’s Grapes. 


in the 





Sermon Texts and Themes used by the 
Rev. Claude R. Shaver, LaCrosse, 
Wis. 

Mother Companionship for Life’s 

Journey. John 2:12. 

The Life Principle of a Nation. 

Deut. 32:46-47. 

Memory Helps—Heavenward. I Cor. 

11:24. 

Christian Acts 

4:13. 

When God’s Glory Shines, Numbers 

14:10. 

Where God is at Work Today. Eph. 

2:45. 


Courage Secrets. 





Faith Cures 


A committee composed of eight phy- 
sicians, eleven ministers, three univer- 
sity professors and one lawyer was ap- 
pointed by the General Ministerial As- 
sociation of Vancouver to inquire into 
the authenticity of alleged cures sup- 
posed to have resulted from faith. 
Three hundred and fifty persons sup- 
posedly cured were investigated. Of 
this number five seemed to be so dis- 
tinctly benefited that at the end of six 
months they were still regarded as 
cured. Thirty-eight patients claimed 
improvement, and 212 could see no 
change in their condition, although at 
the time of the ‘anointing’ they had 
been declared cured. Seventeen were 
distinctly worse; thirty-nine had died; 
five had become insane.’”—Time 
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GOOD BOOKS FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


You Cannot Maintain a Standard 
Higher Than Your Equipment 


The Hymnal for American Youth 


Edited by H. AUGUSTINE SMITH, A. M. 


is the hymn book that is endorsed by leaders in young people's work. 


The words of the hymns are religious and embody noble sentiments—worship— 
loyalty—love—joy—peace. 


The music is appropriate to the words and has been lowered so that it will come 
within the range of a young voice. 


One Fourth of All the Hymns Bear on the New World Order 


The BALANCE throughout the book is ADMIRABLY MAINTAINED, with certain 
sections, ordinarily weak, brought into high light; viz., Nature Hymns for Adolescents, 
Life and Ministry of Jesus, Easter, Fellowship, Doxologies, and Chants. 


The Twenty Orders of Worship 





and yet elastic enough to fit the one assembly standard of the small school. 


$75.00 Per Hundred, F. O. B. New York or Chicago 


illing some 70 pages at the back of the book. are rich in 
iblical and extra Biblical material pedagogically sound, 





Arrangements for 


Full Orchestration tweive Instruments 
Price $1.25 Each; $15.00 for Complete Set 


Send for returnable samples and a complete catalogue of 
our hymn books for Church, Prayer Meeting, Sunday 
School, College and School. 





353 Fourth 
Avenue 





ee eek. ew. 


New York 

















Aluminum Church Bells 

In Germany the village of Allraht 
possesses a church with aluminum 
church bells, the first of their kind, it 
is thought. The bells are made of an 
alloy of copper and aluminum, the lat- 
ter substance predominating. As the 
weight of the bells is very light, 
church edifices may use them, even 
though their structure is not very sub- 
stantial. Bells of this metal never 
rust or break. 





Medical Mission’s Great Work 


The hospital for women lepers at 
Hangchow, China, has at last been 
opened by Dr. and Mrs. D. Duncan 
Main, great missionary workers. For 
forty-three years this devoted couple 
have worked to establish a great hos- 
pital, and now their work is crowned 
with success. There are 16 foreigners 
on the staff, and 107 Chinese. Last 
year the institution cared for 3,145 in- 
patients, and 35,253 out-patients. 





Things That Count 


’Tis the human touch in the world that 
counts, 
The touch of your hand and mine, 
Which means far more to the fainting 
heart 
Than shelter and bread and wine. 
For shelter is gone when the night is 
o’er, 
And the bread lasts only a day, 
But the touch of the hand and the 
sound of the voice 
Sing on in the soul alway. 
—Spencer M. Free. 


The Latest in Cakes 

Whatever we may think of its taste, 
(no pun intended) the gift of a cake 
representing a closed pulpit Bible, by 
the Northern Pacific Railway, was 
among many things given to the First 
Baptist Church, St. Paul, Minn., on its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. The rail- 
way company must have been proud of 
the chief chef of its dining-car service, 
for it was he who designed and made 
the huge fruit cake. 





Christmas Cheer 





“The Holy Supper is kept indeed, 

In whatso we share, with another’s 
need,— 

Not that which we give, but what we 
share,— 

For the gift without the giver is bare; 

Who bestows himself with his alms 
feeds three,— 

Himself, his hungering neighbor, and 
me. 

—James Russell Lowell. 





Real Leaders 





“The people had not the slightest no- 
tion that they were being guided. For 
Jefferson never used the accent of 
command, or assumed the bearing of a 
leader.” Quotation used by John 
Mahan English. 

“He directed while appearing to 
obey.”—Carl Schurz on Lincoln. 

“He possessed skill in making people 
do just as he wished by making it im- 
possible that they could do any other 
thing to their own satisfaction.”— 
Dawson, on Bishop Hannington. 


Dietz 
Bulletin Boards 


STEEL LETTERS 
BRONZE FRAME 


15 Metal Panels 
10 in frame— 5 extra 


Sample Piece Panel 
and Letters Free 


WILLIAM H. DIETZ 
20 E. Randolph Street 
Chicago 


Ask for New Catalog 
Church & S.S. Supplies 














Wilson’s Topical 
and Textual Index 


for 
Preachers and Teachers 
| By this system, index the best 
you read in books, and file clip- 


| pings. 
| It is almost automatic, and is 
| 





inexpensive. 
| Highly Commended. Circulars. 


WILSON INDEX CO. 
EAST HADDAM, CONN. 


























A religion which saves a man from 
thinking that he is just about as good 
as they make them comes near to be- 
ing a saving religion. 
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Book Broadcastings 


(Continued from Page 146) 


sive appendices add to the value of 
the book by suggesting music suitable 
for dramas, presenting notes on local 
productions mentioned in the book, and 
containing a very complete biblio- 
graphy, giving lists of plays and 
pageants recommended to churches, 
together with their prices and publish- 
ers. This is a valuable book for all 
church workers interested in the new 
“Church Drama” movement. 








Various Topics 


Prayer That Prevails, compiled and 
composed by Marshall Dawson. (The 
Maemillan Co., New York, 163 pages, 
$2.00). In the first thirty pages of his 
book, Mr. Dawson develops a very fine 
psychological approach to prayer. He 
contends that it is no longer a question 
whether or not to pray. “Prayer is now 
recognized as the helper of the artist 
and also as the bulwark of sound busi- 
ness and of the State. He who shrinks 
from this truth puts upon himself the 
brand of half-knowledge.” In his dis- 
cussion he makes, How to Pray the big 
question that now faces mankind. 
There is a very interesting, and we 
think accurate, suggestion that words 
and sentences used by faith healers and 
practicers of auto suggestion are thefts 
from our distinctively religious heri- 
tage; a thin dilution of some splendid 
Scripture passage or a pale generaliza- 
tion of a classic prayer. The latter 
part of the book is devoted to prayers 
for personal and public use for all oc- 
casions. Prefacing many of _ these 
prayers, Mr. Dawson has written a 
psychological approach which leads the 
one praying directly into the spirit of 
the occasion and of the prayer. The 
book can be recommended for use by 
family, church and school; by confer- 
ences and camp groups; clergymen, 
chaplains and health practitioners, and 
by all students and lovers of prayer.— 
R. W. A. 

ok * * 

The Hymn as Literature, by Jeremiah 
Bascom Reeves, Ph.D. (The Century 
Co., 371 pages, $2.00). Having estab- 
lished his premise that hymns are the 
most widely read of any kind of poetic 
literature, the author goes on to sub- 
ject the hymn to an historical and lit- 
erary study. One who is familiar with 
the books of the market treating of 
hymns and their origins will find this 
book a radical departure. It is, as its 
name implies, a study of the hymn as 
literature. The reader is taken through 
the various eras of hymn writing, from 
the Latin period to the present day. He 
finds that in some days, when he might 
have thought differently, hymn writing 
was at a low ebb. But on the whole he 
will be inclined to agree with the au- 
thor of the book, that the hymn will 
stand the severest literary test. The 
book is well indexed, making a usuable 
reference volume for ministers in their 
work of sermon preparation.—H. L. W. 

* * * 


Christianity and the Race Problem, 
by J. H. Oldham, M.A. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, 280 pages, $2.25 
net). This is a masterly and, on the 
whole, hopeful treatment of the most 
serious problem that confronts our 
modern world.: The book should be 
read widely by Christian people. The 
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“HYMNS OF PRAISE.” Tremendous sales. Orchestrated. Large 
type-page. Send for sample and introductory prices. 

5 MALE QUARTET BOOKS—Sales, Over 150,000. Sacred, 35¢; Clover 
Leaf, 35c; Concert, 35¢; Good Luck, 35c; Brotherhood Hymns, 50c. 

LADIES’ VOICES (QUARTETS)—74 Nos., Cloth, 50c. 

FAVORITE SOLOS—271 Nos. Culled from 300 books. Worth $100 
to singers. 14th edition—$1.50. 

JEWELS FOR JUNIORS—Songs and Exercises for Children. 
Flexible $25; Cloth $40, per hundred. Send for sample. 

HACKLEMAN BOOK-MUSIC-SUPPLY CO. 

1201 N. Alabama St. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WE SPECIALIZE IN FOLDING, CANE 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL SEATING 


Cleveland School & Church Equipment Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 








author approaches his problem scien- 
tifically and takes full account of the 
“biological, political, economic and 
other aspects” of the question. He 
recognizes the influence of heredity and 
environment as factors in racial dif- 
ference. But he insists that racial 
problems are fundamentally social, po- 
litical, and economic rather than in- 
stinctive and biological. He emphasizes 
the fact that beneath all racial dif- 
ferences, there lies a much deeper and 
more fundamental unity of the human 
mind. At the same time the differences 
are recognized and are to be preserved 
as contributions to the general good 
rather than obliterated. “Every peo- 
ple,” he says, “just because it is dif- 
ferent from others in its natural en- 
dowment and its historical experience, 
has its own peculiar angle of vision 
from which it looks out on reality, and 
has thereby its own contribution to 
make to the full understanding of the 
universe.” After arraying all his facts, 
and drawing largely from the experi- 
ences of Great Britain with India and 


the United States with the Negro, he 
endeavors to interpret them on a moral 
and spiritual basis. He believes that 
religion sets no limits to what a man 
may become, and this is his source of 
hope in the situation. The last three 
chapters of the book, “Guiding Princi- 
ples,” “Practical Steps,” and “The Uni- 
versal Community of the Loyal,” are 
masterpiece presentations of the Chris- 
= — to the race problem, 


Any book reviewed in these columns 
may be purchased from the Church- 
World Press, Prospect-Fourth Bldg., 





Wise Stone Throwing 

The Rosewood Presbyterian Church 
of Toledo, Ohio, has started a “Stone 
Throwing Campaign,” by selling stones 
for its new building at a dollar each. 
$2,000.00 has been raised at once by 
this method; and they are still “throw- 
ing stones” to good purpose in Toledo. 
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(SELLING LIKE HOT-CAKES! 
EE aE ea EIS, 
Church people everywhere are selling our 

“22 MINTS” 

“just like hot-cakes””—so they say. 
Everyone likes good candy mints. Ours are 
— and —_ They come in four flavors: 

eppermint, Wintergreen, Cinnamon and 
Clove—put up in four boxes (80 rolls of one 
flavor to a box) 320 5-cent rolls to a case. 
A case costs you $9, Adopt this 


CHURCH IDEA 


Quickly and easily sell 320 rolls at 5c a roll— 
total receipts $16—thus making $7 on a $9 in- 
vestment—which you give to your church. 

Ask for letters (we have hundreds) which 
ow ah pete have sent in. They are all 


s. S. Classes; Societies; Young People 
everywhere! You can do what so many are 
doing! Send us $9 today and we will s' 

youacase of “22 Mints” —charges prepaid ! 


STRONG, [eee & COMPANY 
521 Central V iaduct, Cleveland, Ohio 








To Strengthen the Committee 


Walden Presbyterian Church, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., is recommending to all the 
societies connected with the church the 
insertion in their by-laws of a rule 
such as this: 

“No committee shall report to the 
until there has been a 
meeting of such a committee, such 
meeting to be held at the call of the 
chairman.” 

By means of this rule the church 
hopes to lessen the irregularities so 
common in the committee way of doing 
things. It is altogether too common 
for a chairman to assume that he is 
the committee and to do all of the 
thinking and the working. In this plan 
the chairman is held responsible to call 
his committee together; and the report 
must be of the committee and not of 
any one individual. 








The Boomerang 


When a bit of sunshine hits you 
After passing of a cloud, 
When a fit of laughter gets you 
And your spine is feeling proud, 
Don’t forget to up and fling it 
At a soul that’s feeling blue, 
For the minute that you sling it 
It’s a boomerang to you. 
Captain Jack Crawford. 















Church Schools Needed 


Among the reports recently pub- 
lished on the ignorance of our school- 
going population respecting the Chris- 
tian religion, one by Dr. Geo. R. Criss- 
man, of the Central Missouri State 
Teachers College, is especially interest- 
ing. It says, “Sixteen per cent of the 
high school students neither knew 
where Christ was born nor the name 
of his mother. . . .Sixty per cent did not 
know what Christ said about loving 
one’s neighbor. . . .Twelve per cent did 
not know the first phrase of the Lord’s 
Prayer.” Church schools are “indi- 
cated” here. 





Using Church Management 
Cut Service 

This is the way one church is taking 
advantage of our cut service. Any an- 
nouncement is doubly effective if ap- 
propriately illustrated. These are of- 
fered to our subscribers at such a 
small cost that there is no reason why 
any church should not use these elec- 





PASTOR’S 
Unified Loose Leaf Record 


Pocket Size, 4x6 inches 

New and Up-to-Date 
Contains record of Church Officers, Mem- 
bers, Pastoral Calls, Marriages, Baptisms, 
Funerals, Sermons, Addresses, Cash Re- 
ceived and Disbursed, Committees, Sick and 
“Shut-ins,” and other departments. Suit- 
able for a church of 1,000 members or less. 


Price Binder Filler 
Complete Separate Separate 
$2.00 $1.40 $0.60 


Arthur H. Strouse Pub. Co. 


LAKESIDE, OHIO 











How One Church Was Filled 


The evening services in a _ certain 
church were very poorly attended, 
which caused much uneasiness. 

1. The officers talked the matter 
over. Their talk resulted in a pledge 
to each other that they would never 
absent themselves willingly from the 
evening service, and they would urge 




















trotypes. They are mailed mounted, every one they saw to plan for a sec- 
ready for the printer. ond attendance. 
- + 
\ UNH Wy fA WF tj 
. Z TAalden 
: ’§ Club 
= en’s Clu 
Open House on Tuesday Eve., Nov. 4th, (Election Night). Election 
returns by Radio. Receiving set used is a Wells Super Arlington with 
a loud speaking Thorophone, installed by Mr. Walter Brittain, Local 
Representative. 
GEORGE H. HAMM, Pres. 
HOWARD C. MAY, Secy. 
The Unchurched 2. The parents talked it over. They 


Ignorance of religion, largely due to 
ignorance of the Bible, is a crying evil 
in America; and many clergymen are 
stirring themselves to find ways of 
meeting this condition. Lectures on 
“The Relation of Religion to the Com- 
mon Life,” given, purposely, outside 
the regular church edifice, promise to 
do something to allay this evil. Inten- 
sified social service, also, will play 
its part. 














As a CHURCH ARCHI- 
TECT, and Lecturer on Church 
and Sunday School Archi- 
tecture at the University of 
Chicago, and at several lead- 
ing Theological Seminaries; 
MR. HARRY W. JONES, of 
MINNEAPOLIS, has _ been 
called upon for consultation 
and advice in all parts of the 
country. His use of lantern 
slides has been found of great 
value to intending church 
building committees. 

















found that their children were not in 
the habit of spending the evenings re- 
ligiously or profitably, and they de- 
termined to set them the example of 
an earnest devotion to spiritual con- 
cerns. They began going. 

3. The young men talked it over. 
They concluded that it was their duty 
to attend services, and to bring at 
least one young man apiece with them. 

4. The young ladies talked it over. 
They thought that if they could go to 
a concert or party at night, it could 
not do them any harm to be at church 
after sunset. They decided that they 
would all go regularly, and each take 
a young friend with her. 

5. The minister did not know what 
to make of it. He began to flatter 
himself that he was a latent Spurgeon. 
The attendance was increasing every 
week. Strangers, seeing the direction 
of the crowd, followed. It became the 
most popular church in the city. 

“Go thou and do likewise.”—Tennes- 
see Christian. 





“I congratulate you upon an excel- 
lent start. If you keep up the stand- 
ard you have set, I feel sure that you 
will produce a widely-read and much 
appreciated church magazine.”’—Ar- 
thur M. S. Stook, Union Congregational 
Church, Reinbeck, Iowa. 
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Mounted Electrotypes 
At Cost 


ORDER BY NUMBER 
Send Remittance withOrder No Charge Accounts 











See Page 49 
October Issue 
and Page 101 
November Issue 








Keep This Page for Reference. New Cuts 
Announced on This Page Each Month 


BULLETIN DEPARTMENT 


Church Management 


Prospect- Fourth Bldg. CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Any of our Cuts furnished for the 
multigraph (curved base) at 90c 
additional 
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|DEAGAN TOWER CHIMES | 


| PLAYED BY ORGANIST FROM ELECTRIC KEYBOARD | 


THE MEMORIAL SUBLIME 


LITERATURE. INCLUDING TESTED PLAN FOR 
SECURING CHIMES SENT UPON REQUEST 
STANDARD SETS - $ 5.000 TO $10.000 


J.C. DEAGAN, inc. 
190 DEAGAN BUILDING, CHICAGC 








EWS 'IN‘USE-SINCE-1876 


Seats made by us for the Baptists of this city 
have been in use for the past 49 years and are 
still giving satisfaction. Quaurry—Service 
Pews, Pulpits, Tables, Chairs, Collection Plates, 
Hymn Boards and Other Furnishings 
Senp ror CaTALoGuE 


GLoBE FURNITURE MFG.Co. 
2 PARK PLACE, NORTHVILLE , MICH - 




















Room 362 1701-1703 Chestnut Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


i Send for Illustrated Catalog 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE CO. 





The Old Preacher 


All his life 

In kindly, gentle ways 

He toiled 

To mend mankind; 

Preached mercy, 

Fed the poor, 

Gave oft the welcome hand 

To passing strangers, 

And in his daily course 

Comforted 

Sad lives. 

But when his own grew gray 

And his thin voice 

Reached only to the middle 

Of the church, 

His congregation 

Generously 

Gave him 

The key to the street! 
—Don C. Seitz in “The Churchman.” 





Pews, Puilpits, Ghatve, Share Book 
Communion 


A entea FURN cata 


DeMoulin Bros. 








word; minimum charge—75c. 


Address: 
Fourth Building, Cleveland, O. 


CLASSIFIED—FOR SALE AND EXCHANGE DEPT. 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 
Rate for Advertisements inserted in this department—five cents per 


Forms close fifth of month preceding. 
Classified Department, Church Management, Prospect- 











Wanted—A responsible man or 
woman in each state to take subscrip- 
tion orders for Church Management. 
Can easily earn $25 to $50 during next 
thirty days. For details write Circu- 
lation Manager, 606 Prospect-Fourth 
Building, Cleveland. 





Popular and Critical Bible Encyclo- 
pedia—Howard Severance publishers. 
Three volumes, with wonderful illus- 
trations. Half-leather binding. This 
set has had very little use and good 
care. Paid $40 . will sell for $14 





and ship. Write F. A. S., care Church 
Management. 
Expositor’s Dictionary of Texts— 


Two large volumes. The greatest work 
of its kind. An encyclopedia of homi- 
letical material. Good as new. Price 
$9.50. Carriage extra. Write M. K., 
care Church Management, Prospect- 
Fourth Bldg., Cleveland. 





When Rebuilding sell all your old 
church furniture. You can easily do it 
with a small advertisement in this de- 
partment. 


Second-hand Books for Ministers; 
Sermon Material very cheap. List on 
request. John G. Vance, Wentworth, 
N. H. 


For 
Gray 
as new, 
gan, Ill. 


For Second-hand Theological Books, 
write to Schulte’s Book Store. Over 
100,000 volumes classified by subject in 
stock. New catalogue of 1,000 items 
of Commentaries, Homiletics, Church 








Sale — Biblical Encyclopedia, 
and Adams, five volumes, good 
$11.00. P. E. Stiles, Flana- 





History, Philosophy, Psychology, etc. 
Free upon request. Schulte’s Book 
Store, 80 and 82 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 


, cal Second-hand Books. 


Pulpit Prayers—Alexander Maclaren 
—Second Series. 314 pages. Very 
good condition. Price $1.25. Box 27, 
Church Management. 





Symbolical Masonry and The Great 
Teachings of Masonry, two splendid 
books by H. L. Haywood. Will sell 
both for $3.50 end pay postage. Box 
30, Church Management. 








Oxford S. S. Teachers’ Bible. French 
Morocco, divinity circuit, round cor- 
ners, gold edges. Never used. Bar- 
gain for $4.00. Will pay postage. Box 
25, Church Management. 





For Sale—Biblical Encyclopedia, by 
Gray & Adams. Five volumes, 4,500 
pages. Price $14.00. Act quick. F. D. 
N., 37 Traymore Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





For Sale—Religious and Theologi- 
Thousands of 
titles and hundreds of sets. Send for 
catalogue. The Presbyterian Book 
Store, 914 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 





Stereopticon and Motion Picture 
Machines and equipment bought and 
sold through this department. Send 
your copy for next issue now. Classi- 
fied Department, Church Management. 


Give Books for Christmas. Write for 
our special Holiday list of suitable re- 
ligious books—Bibles and Testaments. 
Church World Press, Inc., 2077 E. 
Fourth St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Graphic Duplicator For Sale. Very 
good condition. Brand new roll. A 
bargain for $15. Arrow Letter Serv- 
ice 644 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, 

io. 











Rotospeed mimeographing machines, 
Typewriters and other office equipment 
will be advertised in these columns. 
Watch for them. 


Relaxation 


Choice Bits Collected From Here and 
There to Encourage Chuckles 


A Bird in Hand 


“Well,” said the happy bridegroom 
to the minister at the conclusion of, « 
ceremony, “now much do I owe yuu? ied 

“O, I’ll leave it to you,” was th? re- 
ply. “You can better estimate | the 
value of the service rendered.” i 

“Suppose we postpone settlement, 
then—say for a year. By that time 
I’ll know whether I ought to give you 
$10 or nothing.” 

“No, no!” the clergyman demurred. 
“Better make it $5 now.”—Selected. 








Many a man says that he has mace 
up his mind when in reality he has 
only stiffened his neck. 


“It is a vicious habit that our con- 
gregations have of talking about the 
preacher more than wae age about 
the truth.”—Bishop Brook 








Another Commandment 


A teacher had been telling an in- 
fants’ class about the Ten Command- 
ments. In order to test their memo- 
ries, she asked: 

“Can any little child give me a com- 
mandment containing only four 
words ?” 

A hand was raised immediately. 

“Well?” said the teacher. 

“Keep off the grass.”—Christian Ad- 
vocate. 





What’s the Use? 


Oh, often have I washed and dressed, 
And what’s to show for all my pain? 
Let me lie abed and rest, 

Ten thousand times I’ve done my best, 
And all’s to do again. —Thoreau. 


One On the Boy 


“Caterpillars are the most voracious 
of all living creatures,” said a natura- 
list. “In.a month a caterpillar will 
eat about six hundred times its 
weight.” 

Whereupon an old lady, who was 
somewhat deaf, interposed, “Whose 
boy did you say he was?”—Christian 
Advocate. 








Convinced bh 


Tim—“How are you getting along at 
home while your wife’s away?” 

Jim—‘“Fine. I’ve reached the height 
of efficiency. I can put on my socks 
now from either end.”—American Mu- 
tual Magazine. 


Deadly Enough 
That diabolical ray may be nothing 
more deadly than the headlight of the 
driver who refuses to put on his dim- 
mers.—Indianapolis Star. 








Problem 


He—“Is she progressive or conser- 
vative ?” 

She—“I don’t know. She wears a 
last year’s hat, drives a this year’s 
car and lives on next year’s income.” 
—Modern Grocer. 





Smiles 
Mother—“Tommy, what are you do- 
ing in the pantry?” 
Tommy—“Oh, just putting _a few 
things away.”—Boys’ Life. 
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A FAIR, SEARCHING, SANE discussion of the race problem, 


now available in an edition that makes quantity purchase possible 


Christianity 
and the Race Problem 


J. H. OLDHAM 


is now ready in a special paper edition, at $1.00, for the use of 
student discussion groups, Bible classes and forums of every kind 
where Christian young men and women meet to study vital inter- 
national issues. 


“Christian guidance in racial questions can be effective only if it 
is based on knowledge,” writes Dr. Oldham, and lives up to his 
own precept—for his background of many years of close study and 
thorough contact with the problems he takes up, are everywhere 
evident in this book. He shows a clear recognition of the reality 
of the issues involved, a persistent and wholesome skepticism 
regarding the oracular pronouncements of near-scientists, admir- 
able restraint in balancing various points of view, and complete 
freedom from sentimentality. 


This is the balanced, authoritative, readable book you have been 
looking for on this important subject—a subject that touches us 
all so vitally that we cannot afford to neglect it. 








A NEW “EVERYDAY 
LIFE” BOOK 


TEACHING OF THE PROPHETS, by 
Charles Arthur Hawley. takes up a por- 
tion of the Bible often neglected by the 
average student. The poetic flavor and 
literary charm of the original Hebrew is 
beautifully brought out in Dr. Hawley’s 
translations of the passages selected for 
study. and the accompanying comments 
supvlv the necessary setting. This is — 
seventeenth book in this famou 

EVERYDAY LIFE SERIES, which has 
proved so popular both for versonal de- 
votional use and class study. $1.25 





For CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
THE FOSDICK BOOKS 


are particularly appreciated, because his 
themes are those to which our thoughts 
naturally turn at this season, and his 
pages breathe the beauty and reality of 
the things of the spirit. 


Twelve Tests of Character________ $1.50 
Meaning of Prayer________ : __ 1.15 
Meaning of Faith ________________ 1.35 
Meaning of Service_______________ 1.25 
Manhood of the Master_______ ___ 1.15 
Assurance of Immortality________ -70 
Second Mile _____________________ -70 








REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








BOOKS WITH 


PURPOSE 


qP ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue 





Send for our new catalog 


BOOKS WITH 


PURPOSE 


- New York- - -: 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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‘“‘The true university of these days is a collection 
of good books---’’—2merson 
Many moons have waned and many lives have gone out since the above quota- 


tion was first used, but the truthfulness and wisdom of it are even 
more clearly manifest today than in Emerson's time. 





There is at least one book in this list that you will want to own 











WARREN A. CANDLER’S LATEST 
TRIUMPH~—A book deserving the atten- 
tion of every American Minister. 











Great Revivals and the 
Great Republic 


This volume is a study of American his- 
tory from a standpoint which has been gen- 
erally overlooked by writers upon both the 
secular and religious history of the United 
States. Historians seldom take note of so ob- 
scure an event as a great religious revival, 
yet if the secret connections of revivals with 
the destiny of nations could be disclosed, they 
would appear to be more critical evolutions 
of history than the Gothic invasions. A care- 
ful and unprejudiced consideration of the facts 
presented in this voume is convincing evi- 
dence that “‘a revivalistic religion—the preval- 
ent form of Christianity in American Churches 
—is at once the salvation of our country and 
other lands.” Cloth 244 pages, $1.50 


The Call to Christian 
Stewardship 
By Julius Earl Crawford 


Have you found yourself on stewardship? 
Or, are you wandering in the wilderness of 
perplexity and indecisions? This book will 
help you solve the problem. It lifts its sub- 
ject out of the realm of controversy and 
doubt and paces it among the foregone con- 
clusions of scriptural teachings. When you 
have read it, there will be no haze of misun- 
derstanding left. Price $1.25 


Chapel Talks 
By John Carlisle Kilgo 


One of these ten-minute talks will help you 
begin your work with an inspiration that will 
last throughout the day, just as they did the 
students of Trinity College when Bishop Kilgo 
delivered them at chapel time each morning. 
They are brief and to the point on timely sub- 
jects such as “‘The Dollar,” “Small Things,” 
“Friendship,” “The Voter in America,” 

War,” “Faith,” and others. Price $1.25 


Beauty of God 
By G. C. Rector 


Love of the beautiful is deeply embedded in 
the hearts of every man and woman. This 
book is a study of God as the Creator of all 
things beautiful in nature, man and in Jesus 
Christ. It will help you to a better under- 
standing of the great world in which you live. 

Price 75 cents 


The Hand of God in American 
History 
By Wilbur Fisk Tillett 


The discovery of America was a reward of 
the faith of Christopher Co umbus, who braved 
the terrors of the unknown because he believed 
God made him “a messenger of new heavens 
and a new earth.” That God’s hand is evident 
throughout American history from the begin- 
ning up to the present time is the inspiring 
theme of this book. Board Binding, 75 cents 


Handbook of All Denominations 


By M. Phelan 


This book, first issued in 1915, was revised 
in 1919, and again in 1924, bringing it down 
to date. 

It has had a steady sale from the first, and 
the new edition should more completely fill the 
public demand than any previous edition. 

It contains an historical, doctrinal and 
statistical account of all the various denomina- 
tions represented in America today—all the 
matter being drawn only from authoritative 
sources. Price $1.25 


Life of Thomas Coke 
By Warren Akin Candler, D.D. 


Thomas Coke has not been justly appreci- 
ated by the Christian world. Even the Metho- 
dists whom he served so faithfully have esti- 
mated him far below his real worth. In the 
propagation of Methodism he was second only 
to John Wesley, and in some respects superior. 
Bishop Candler has given by far the best 
biography of this great leader. Price $1.50 


Adventures in Evangelism 
Ey Edmund Thickstun 


Our preachers are often called into strange 
places under the strangest of circumstances. 
These experiences are true adventure of the 
highest sort. The characters of this book are 
real live folks who live and ta’k to you from 
the printed page as they would in real life. 
Is is a valuable contribution to the history 
and psychology of religion. Price $1.50 


Christ or Chaos 
By C. C. Selecman 


We are today in a period of moral relaxa- 
tion. This book offers the one and only reme- 
dy for existing conditions. That is the Chris- 
tian religion. It is “‘Christ or Chaos.’’ The 
supreme need today is the enthronement of 
Christ in human thought, the dominance of 
Christ in human affairs, and the glorification 
of Christ in human hearts. Price $1.00 


The Project Method in 
Religious Education 
By Mason W. Crum 


Religious education, ordinarily a dry sub- 
ject, is here made interesting to a remarkable 
degree. The author states that “the average 
mind rebels at prepared knowledge and has a 
longing for the spirit of adventure which an 
author enjoys in his search for information.” 
With this in mind he puts into action the ex- 
perimental, the inventive, the initiative and the 
imaginative powers of the pupil. 

Professor Crum has written this book after 
having used these plans in his own work, and 
in a graphic way describes the actual methods 
of procedure and the results obtained. 

An inva.uable guide, not only to every 
preacher and Sunday School teacher, but to all 
those who seek to teach or lead young people. 

Price $1.50 


Things Fundamental in the 
Life and Ministry of Jesus 
By Charles L. Brooks 


One simply cannot believe the critics and 
at the same time the New Testament writers. 
In this study of Jesus, Dr. Brooks defends the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity against 
the sinister assaults of modern critics. His 
book is characterized by its simplicity and free- 
dom of thought and the lack of scholaristic 
tendencies. It will strengthen your faith. 

Price $1.25 


Wit and Wisdom of 
Warren Akin Candler 


Edited By Elam Franklin Dempsey 


“The Macauley of Southern Methodism,” 
Bishop Candler needs no introduction to his 
readers. His rare gift of both wit and humor 
is known by all men. The wisdom he speaks is 
the wisdom that the world thirsts for today, 
and his wit is a ready vehicle that carries it to 
the threshold of the masses. This book is 
worthy of a place in every man’s library, and 
for our preachers (particularly the young 
preachers) it should be a subject for close 
study and frequent use. Price $1.50 


Fundamentals of Success 


By H. A. Boaz 
One of the Bishops of the M. E, Church, South 
The author, in a clear, simple, but very 
forceful style, sets forth the wonders of our 
present-day civilization, the golden opportuni- 
ties offered, the value and dignity of manhood, 
the demand for real men and women, and the 
elements that enter into their making. He 


delves into failure and how to avoid it and 
success and how to achieve it. Cloth $1.25 
Christ or Chaos 
Lenten Lectures, 1923 
By C. C. Selecman, D. D. 

In a series of five sermons, Dr. Selecman 


presents with great force the essential truths 
of Christianity, and rightfu.ly contends that 
the world’s only hope lies in the acceptance 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The subjects of these sermons are: “The 
Creation,”’ ‘‘The Inspiration of the Scriptures,” 
“The Virgin Birth,” ‘‘The Atonement,”’ and 
“The Resurrection.” Cloth $1.00 


Healing Ourselves 
By Elmer T. Clark 


This book presents the many problems of 
the Home Mission Department, and gives in 
some detail the methods and policy of the 
Home Mission Board in carrying out their 
plans in America. Many nations and peoples 
take their ideals and practices from us, and 
the first step towards the Christianization of 
other lands should be the complete Christiani- 
zation of our own land. This volume is a 
thorough and practical study of the great 
religious need of America. Price $1.50 








Order From ‘Publishers 
ss=| COKESBURY PRESS |" 
Religious Cokesbury 

Book Store NASHVILLE, TENN. Hymnal” 























